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E particularly want to call your attention tunity to visit their plant and see these Ex- 
to the above letter. Notice that The sega in operation. § Regardless of type of 


E.Kahn’s Sons Co. say that they have very little dry rendering process or form of cooking, 
trouble with the two Anderson R. B. Crackling you will make worth while savings with an 
Expellers used in their plant, that the upkeep Expeller. Let our engineering department 
has been very small ach that the grease con- figure on an installation for your plant. 


tent in the cracklings is generally below 8 per Tur VY. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


cent. Notice also that they offer you an oppor- 1.946 w. 96th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ANDERSON R. B. CRACKLING EXPELLER 














A New Model 
“BUFFALO” Grinder No. 60-B 


Capacity between our 


No. 56-B and No. 66-B | 








leah with specially 
designed feed screw—to 

turn out the highest quality 

pork sausage. Also chops beef 

perfectly—without heating or 

mashing the meat. | 

















_ Just the size machine sausage makers | 
| have long been looking for! 


Capacity about 4500 lbs. per hour, depending upon the operator. 
Motor 714 H. P.—Silent chain drive, absolutely noiseless. Four 
| sets of knives and plates. Large heavy roller thrust bearing, 
| placed directly in back of feed screw—which eliminates all 
thrust bearing trouble. 


Patented drain flange between cylinder and frame prevents meat 
or juices from getting into thrust bearing and prevents oil from 
getting into the meat. 


“BUFFALO” Grinders are built strong and sturdy, 


to turn out quality sausage 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Patentees and manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air Stuffers, the Schonland 
patented Casing Puller, and the TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


Branches: Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Merchandizing Packaged Meats without Freezing 


Another Way to Meet the Demand for 
Packaged Retail Cuts of Fresh Meat 
Where Packers Can Not Quick Freeze 


Packers are watching closely 
the situation in regard to 
wrapped and packaged fresh 
meat cuts. 

Many are wondering if con- 
sumer demand will develop to a 
point where every packer will 
have to cut and package a part 
or all of his fresh meat output. 

If demand and competition 
force packer preparation of re- 
tail cuts, will it be necessary to 
quick-freeze this meat to insure 
its receipt by the consumer in 
prime condition? 

A large chain store organiza- 
tion, which also operates a pack- 
inghouse, is packaging retail cuts 
of fresh meat at a central point 
without freezing. It plans to dis- 
tribute these to a large number 
of its stores. 


Could the Packer Do It? 


If this can be done by a dis- 
tributor, could it be done equally 
well by a packer for distribution 
to his retail meat dealer cus- 
tomers? 

The average meat retailer might be 
glad to “banish the butcher” from his 
calculations, since high wages of meat 
cutters has been his chief cost item in 
recent years. The individual proprietor 
doing his own cutting does not come 
into the picture. 

The packer might not be able to dis- 
tribute such fresh cuts over a wide 
radius. Where plants are distant from 
centers of distribution carcass meats 
might have to be shipped to those cen- 





ters and there cut and wrapped for 
distribution. 

For the small packer, operating with- 
in an easy radius of his plant, the meat 
might be cut at the packinghouse and 
distributed to the retailer. 

Or, if the local headquarters of a 
chain or voluntary chain of independent 
retailers preferred to cut meat for dis- 
tribution to its markets, the packer’s 
problem is simpler. That would mean 
merely delivery of the wholesale cuts 














to the point where the cutting is done. 

The H. C. Bohack stores in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., now have in operation a system 
of “central meat cutting” by which 
they furnish fresh-cut meats in trans- 
parent wrappers, branded and marked 
with weight and price, to all their 
stores which do not have meat depart- 
ments. 

Bohack Tries It Out. 


This plan of distribution of fresh 
meat cuts of all kinds in transparent, 





CENTRAL CUTTING PLANT TAKES PLACE OF STORE MEAT CUTTERS. 


How Bohack puts fresh meats in retail stores by applying Henry Ford’s straight- 
line method to central meat cutting. 

The wholesale cuts come out of the cooler at the right, and pass from hand to 
hand through various cutting operations to the inspector, weigher, marker, wrapping 
women and final checker of the completely-wrapped meat package. 

This scene shows the Bohack staff (general manager Frank L. Parsloe, ninth 
from the left) lined up on the day operations began. In the center is an exhibit 
of the various “Fresher Cut’ meats. 
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moisture-proof wrappers is the result 
of long study and experiments con- 
ducted by Frank L. Parsloe, controller 
and general manager of the Bohack 
company. 

The Bohack method may contain the 
germ of a suggestion for the packer 
who wishes to meet the “new competi- 
tion,” but who is not prepared to pro- 
duce and distribute the frozen product. 

Of the 539 stores operated by the 
Bohack company, 332 have fresh meat 
departments. The centrally cut, wrapped 
and packaged meats will not be handled 
through these stores at the present 
time. 

These meats are being placed only 
in those stores that have not hitherto 
handled fresh meats. So far 13 such 
stores are being served, and it is pro- 
posed to extend this new department 
to all such stores in the chain in a 
steady progression. 


How Wrapped and Handled. 


“Bohack’s Fresher Cut Meats” is the 
registered trade name of these wrapped 
meats. It appears on the package 
labels and on posters and price lists 
displayed in the stores. 

At the close of business each day 
store managers telephone orders for 
packaged fresh meat for the next day’s 
trade to the central distributing plant 
at Metropolitan and Flushing avenues, 
Brooklyn. There the cutting room crew 
works at night. 

From the door of the cooler open- 
ing directly into that room each ar- 
ticle of meat to be cut, trimmed and 
packaged makes uninterrupted, con- 
tinuous progress through the hands of 
cutters and inspector to the scaler, who 
gives the weight of each cut and the 
retail price to the label marker; then 
to packaging girls who wrap it in 12- 
inch, 16-inch or 24-inch sheets of trans- 
parent, moisture-proof paper and fix 
the labels. 

Quick and Safe Distribution. 

The packaged cuts constituting the 
order for each particular store are 
placed in a dry-ice shipping container. 
Various types of containers are being 
tested—balsa wood, metal and other 
insulated kinds. 

The Bohack trucks, making the early- 
morning route trips, each stopping at a 
number of stores, carry these dry-ice 
containers and deposit them, with the 
bread delivery boxes, outside the door 
of each designated store. Employes 
who open the store an hour or two 
later transfer the packaged meat cuts 
from containers to refrigerated storage 
and display cases. Two well-known 
makes of refrigerated display cases are 
being experimented with in order to ob- 
tain the most satisfactory and econom- 
ical results. 

It is carefully calculated that from 
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Introducing a New Idea in 


: MEAT MERCHANDISING : 
Pee That Saves You Money ...-.-- 
[A new convenient way to buy Meats that will win your favor ] 


PORTERHOUSE STEAKS Boon wor on you eit Gad eon 
GEE? EORST gn 
SIRLOIN STEAKS ments. because these 
LAMB CHOPS “FRESHER CUT 
ROUND STEAKS 
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STEWING BEEF 
SMOKED MEATS 


= Cut to Perfection = 
Try a package today and 








your 
= the Finest . 
Cuts, attractively 


cutting and careful packaging 
make these 


cuts superior to 
any Meat you ever tasted! 


this new modern way to buy 
meats at the address below. 


HC Bonace @ 


“THE STORES OF FRIENDLY SERVICE” 





Nearest Market 











ADVERTISING THE NEW LINE. 


Two-color leaflet announcing the full 
line of Bohack “Fresher Cut” meats. 


the time the fresh meat leaves the 
packinghouse until the “Fresher Cuts” 
reach the consumer the product shall 
never be exposed to a temperature 
higher than 35 deg. F., but shall not at 
any frozen. The wholesale 
cooler in the Bohack plant is kept at 
32 deg., the cutting room at 35 deg., 
the dry-ice containers at 35 deg., and 
the show case at from 32 to 35 deg. 
Now Meat Cuts Are Dated. 

Labels on the packages are dated— 
the day and the hour of packaging, as 
well as the retail price. No packaged 
fresh meat cut is allowed to remain on 
sale after 48 hours from the hour of 
packaging. 

“In your packaging of steaks, the 
transparent, moisture-proof wrapper of 
course prevents leakage to the outside, 
but how do you prevent the beef juice 
from causing a ‘smear’ on the inside 
of the wrapper?” Mr. Parsloe was 
asked. 

“Our experience has shown conclu- 
sively that if the fresh beef is kept 
continuously at temperatures under 35 
degs.,” he replied, “the flow of juice is 
sufficiently checked to prevent any 
smear on the inside of the wrapper, 
even when the steak is handled in the 
package by the customer in looking 
it over. 

How Smearing Is Avoided. 

“If the temperature were allowed to 
rise above that maximum there would 
doubtless be smear. That is why we 
are having special display-and-storage 
cases installed to keep the temperature 
invariably below 35 degs. 

“The steaks show no discoloration or 
‘messiness’ even after 48 hours in the 


time be 
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display case. Then we withdraw from 
sale all that may remain, in order to 
be perfectly sure of them, though they 
probably would be in excellent condi- 
tion much longer. 

“Incidentally, we are replacing, grad- 
ually, all our old show cases, even in 
our meat stores, with the new Wicke 
model, providing not only a dependable 
lower temperature but an electrically- 
lighted interior. The modern ‘appetite 
appeal’ demands the most attractive 
possible display of fresh meats in meat 
shops, as well as in grocery stores 
where packaged meat is sold.” 

Advantage of the Package. 


Fresh meats are ‘not the only prod- 
ucts handled in this way. Mr. Parsloe 
was asked why he packaged cooked 
hams in moisture-proof wrappers, just 
as the fresh cuts are packaged? 

“All the meats, whether fresh or 
prepared, that are to be sold in gro- 
cery stores where meat has not been 
handled are similarly wrapped in the 
transparent, moisture-proof paper.” 

“The hams, for instance, might just 
as well be wrapped in ordinary trans- 
parent wrappers, but for the fact that 
in the grocery stores where there are 
no meat-market facilities, such as hot 
water, there is no way to take care of 
the sweating and grease. The mois- 
ture-proof wrappers make the handling 
of every meat product perfectly clean 
for clerk and customer, as well as for 
the meat itself.” 

Practically the entire line of familiar 
meat cuts are offered in the “Fresher 
Cut” packages—sirloin and porterhouse 
steak, sirloin and porterhouse roast, 
rib roasts, lamb chops, leg of lamb, 
shoulder of lamb, pork chops, pork loin 
roast, veal cutlets, stewing beef, stew- 
ing lamb, and also poultry. 

Handling and Display. 

The question was raised as to how 
under this plan it would be possible 
to insure keeping the fresh cuts in per- 
fect condition between the time of 
leaving the display case and arriving at 
the home of the consumer. 

“Ours is almost exclusively a cash- 
and-carry business,” Mr. Parsloe ex- 
plained. “There is ordinarily only a 
small lapse of time between the pur- 
chase of the packaged fresh cut by the 
shopping housewife and her arrival 
at home with the meat additionally 
wrapped in the usual brown paper or 
in a paper bag. 

“If occasionally the purchaser picks 
out a meat cut—perhaps a sizeable 
roast—which she asks to have deliv- 
ered, we oblige her by putting it away 
temporarily in the storage compartment 
of the display case, and a little later 
delivering it by pushcart. We have lit- 
tle call for that, however. Almost all 
fresh packaged cuts are carried away; 
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PACKAGED FRESH CUT MEATS DISPLAYED IN NEW TYPE OF REFRIGERATED COUNTER. 


Roasts, steaks, chops, lamb and veal cuts in transparent, moisture-proof wrappers, each bearing the label, “Bohack’s Fresher 
Cut Meats,” marked with the net weight and the retail price, shown in a display-and-storage refrigerated case specially con- 
structed to maintain a temperature under 35 deg., and installed in one of the stores where fresh meats have not hitherto been 


earried. These cases, designed by A. 
In the case also are packages of sliced 


and we have had no complaints or 
criticism of the condition of the meat. 

“Our new cases are double-duty cases 
—display and storage. The display sec- 
tion, electric-lighted, will hold about 
$200 worth of assorted meat cuts. Be- 
neath the display section the storage 
compartments are available for a larger 
supply in reserve and for the temporary 
holding of purchased and marked cuts 
to be handed over to the customer 
later, or delivered if necessary.” 


Sells Packaged Meats for Less. 


Prices of these packaged “fresher 
cuts” are from 5c to 15c a pound lower 
than prices of similar fresh meats sold 
by the old method. 

In the first week of the test in the 
first seven stores, which were selected 
with a view to studying the consumer 
reactions among various classes of cus- 
tomers, the smaller cuts sold more 
readily; but within a few days the 
larger cuts were going fully as well. 

“We are more than satisfied—we are 
elated,” said Mr. Parsloe. “It is going 
to revolutionize the chain meat busi- 
ness. It took a groceryman, not a meat 
man, to do it. When I was working 
out my plan every meat man I talked 
with said it couldn’t be done—that any- 
how I was twenty years ahead of time 
for this sort of thing. 


Want to See What They Buy. 

“Well, I had seen that in these days 
of speed, these days of packaging, the 
number of people who really wanted to 
see the meat actually cut before their 
eyes was dwindling. Already 70 per 
cent of fresh meat displayed was in 
meat cuts on platters, and most meat 
was being bought on appetite appeal. 
“The next step, I thought, was com- 


Cc. Wicke, should not be confused with freezer cases. 


bacon, sausage and other prepared meats; also, in the white packages, dressed chickens. 


plete visibility in a package that would 
prevent leakage—a package the house- 
wife could take in her hands and turn 
over and over without soiling her 
gloves—a package which, if she did not 
want it after all, could be put back in 
the case—a thing you can’t do with 
ordinary fresh cuts. 

“For a long time I could not find any 
way to work it out. Then the trans- 
parent, moisture-proof wrapper brought 
the solution. 

“T had two main reasons for work- 
ing out this plan. 

“First, the ever increasing importance 
of branded packages. If we could have 
a branded meat package we could build 
up a value for it as a real property, 
establish a prestige for our brand, such 
as you could never get with an un- 
branded product however excellent. The 
brand was the thing. 


“Second, complete control of product. 
* 
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MARKED WITH WEIGHT AND PRICE. 


Label which goes on _ transparent- 
wrapped fresh meat cuts, so customer 
may know exactly what she is buying and 
how much it costs. 





Chain store merchandising is founded 
on control. With present methods of 
meat merchandising no perfect control 
of meat like the control of groceries 
was possible—no control of shrinkage 
and other losses. Meat has never been 
the success in chains that groceries 
have been. Meat markets, in spite of 
everything, remained individual stores, 
quite outside the control that should be 
maintained clear down the line. 


“As long as you have uncontrollable 
features in meat merchandising you 
must discount them, and pass the added 
cost on to the consumer. Under this 
new plan we are already passing 5c to 
15c a pound of saving on to the con- 
sumer. 


How Delivery Problem Was Solved. 


“After the package question was set- 
tled our big problem was that of de- 
livery from cutting room to store. It 
was necessary to evolve a shipping unit 
that could be depended on to maintain 
a uniform temperature, if need be, for 
24 hours. As a matter of fact, four 
hours is the average between our cut- 
ting room and the display case in the 
store. 

“But we wanted to provide against 
all contingencies in warm weather. 
This coming summer will bring the 
crucial test. We already know enough 
to relieve us of any doubt that our dry- 
ice containers will do the trick. You 
have only to take a look at the natural 
fresh bloom of ‘Fresher Cut’ steaks, 
even after they have been on display 
for 48 hours, to realize that, once the 
delivery problem is solved as we have 
solved it, there is no need of any kind 
of freezing process for the perfect mer- 
chandising of fresh meats.” 
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Uniform Method of Figuring Bacon Costs Might Help 
to Overcome Price Variation 


Do packers know what their 
bacon costs? 


Do they sell it on the basis of 
this cost? 


In view of the wide variation 
in the selling price within the dif- 
ferent grades of bacon, all pack- 
ers do not seem to figure their 
costs the same way. Or else cost 
is not taken into consideration in 
the selling price. 

Quality, trim, yield and mer- 
chandising all contribute to the 
cost of bacon. One of the most 
important points is trim. 


To Narrow Price Spread 


Puzzled over the varying sell- 
ing prices of bacon, one packer 
makes the following suggestion 
on figuring costs, as a step in cor- 
recting this wide price spread. 
He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Do packers know what their bacon 
costs? 

There is one item in the smoked trade 
which varies so much in price that there 
is always the question as to how the 
“other fellow” figures the cost. 

When considering the selling price of 
bacon, the following points must be 
taken into account, as any one of them 
may mean a material difference in the 
cost of the bacon being sold. The main 
ones are: 

1—Quality. 

2—Trim. 

3—Yield from the green weight. This 
will depend upon the kind of cure, the 
method, and the extent to which the 
bacon is smoked. 

4—-Expense put on the bacon, which 
would include the kind of shipping con- 
tainer used, if any, and whether the 
bacon is sliced, wrapped or unwrapped. 

Trim an Important Factor. 


All of the items mentioned above, 
except possibly No. 2, are well under- 
stood and can be readily determined. 
It is, therefore, in connection with item 
No. 2 that costs are overlooked. 

There is in the light bacon class—or 
in other words, smoked bacon 16/down 
—generally three styles of trim on 
bellies, viz.: 

(a) Fancy trimmed belly, which is 
usually a square cut, seedless belly, 
with all—or most of the brisket re- 
moved—and not much, if any width 
beyond the scribe left on. 

(b) The No. 1 grade, square cut, 
seedless, with most or all of the brisket 
left on and frequently cut beyond the 


scribe mark. This varies of course, 
possibly up to %-inch to 1% inches 
beyond the scribe line. 

(c) Bellies only reasonably square 
cut, full brisket on, not seedless; in 
other words, the sow bellies not cut 
back but just touched up on the belly 
side. 

Basis for Price Quotations. 

It can be seen that there is consider- 
able difference in the cost of the belly, 
depending upon the trim. This differ- 
ence will vary, of course, at different 
times, depending upon the relative 
value of the green belly and the value 
of the trimmings and fat. 

There should be some basis for arriv- 
ing at the value of the various kinds, 
so that any packer will know the cost 
of the bacon and whether or not he is 
trying to meet a competitive price situ- 
ation with a more expensive or a 
cheaper piece of meat. This basis 
should be one that is generally known 
and can be determined easily. 

The logical basis is the quotation for 
green square cut and seedless bellies, 
which are quoted by a large enough 
number of sources most of the time and 
are representative of the market. Fur- 
ther, this is a definite standard of trim. 


Add Curing and Smoking Cost. 


Starting with this basis, green square 
cut, seedless bellies 10/12 being quoted 
at 18 cents, the cost of a fancy grade 








Dry Cured Bacon 


Fancy dry-cured bacon is 
always in brisk demand. It 
is especially well suited for 
selling sliced in cartons, and 
appeals to the trade that de- 
mands a high grade product. 

It is not difficult to make, 
if you know how. 

Complete directions for 
making this fancy product 
have been prepared by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and mailing 
the following coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me formula and di- 
rections for making Fancy Dry 
Cured Bacon. 


RN naw akon ehh new eee eer 
Enclosed find 2c stamp. 




















belly with all the brisket removed 
would be determined as follows: 
Green square cut seed- 

Se 100% @18c; $18.00 per ewt. 
Less fat and trimming. 25%@ 7c; 1.75 


Fancy trimmed belly.. 75% cost $16.25 

$16.25 divided by 75 per cent equal $21.66 per 
hundred pounds. Fancy trimmed belly cost over a 
square cut and seedless $3.66 per cwt. (The dif- 
ferential will vary if there is any material change 
in the values.) 

This is the cost of the green belly, to 
which must be added the necessary ex- 
pense of curing and smoking, and an 
amount to cover the smoking shrink. 

The price of a No. 1 belly, if square 
cut and seedless, would be the same, 


green market, namely, $18.00 per cwt. 


How Price Spread Occurs. 

If the No. 1 belly is not trimmed as 
close as a square cut and seedless belly 
then, of course, the cost is less, the 
amount depending upon the extent of 
the difference in trim. Obviously, on 
the other hand, if part of the brisket is 
removed or if the belly is trimmed closer 
in any respect, the cost is increased. 

The third grade of belly referred to 
in (c) above can be sold for less than 
the quoted market for square cut, seed- 
less bellies, as obviously there is less 
trimming done on these bellies that 
have not been made seedless. 

Figuring square cut seedless bellies 
10/12 at 18c (the same as before), the 


belly with seed in it costs less, as shown: 
Green square cut seed- 


A : SO eer 1005 @18c; $18.00 per cwt. 
Additional trimmings 
Et Us is wan tee acas 10% @ Te; 70 


(This 10% is figured 
at 7c as this is the 
approximate value of 
it if removed.) 


Total seed-in belly. ....110% $18.70 
$18.70 divided by 110% equals $17.00 per ewt., 
the value of the square cut, but not seedless belly. 


Many Factors in Pricing. 


_ From this it will be seen that start- 
ing with the same basic price of a green 
belly, we find the costs— 


(a) Fancy trimmed belly.......... $21.66 per cwt. 
(b) No. 1 square cut and seedless 
Dy od dhs ons ab Paws abe scben « 18.00 per ewt. 
(c) No. 1 square cut NOT seedless 
MME Ce kaws's.n' sand cease ss'ensena-e 17.00 per ewt. 
SO A errr or eee 4.66 per cwt. 
in the value of the green belly. 


This spread, of course, is further 
widened out when the smoked price is 
reached, due to the fact that the cost of 
the shrinkage is greater on a higher 
priced item even though the percentage 
of shrink is the same. 

It seems, therefore, that when con- 
sidering competitive prices on an item 
of this kind there are many factors to 
be taken into consideration. 

The situation in the packing industry 
has been that too many of us are trying 
to meet competitors’ prices without first 
determining the relative values of our 
own product, considering the difference 
in selection, trim, and cost of processing. 
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Insulated or Refrigerated Truck Bodies? 


Southern Packer Relates Experiences 
With Insulated Trucks and Gives Some 
Hints on How to Improve Their Design 


Which are better—insulated or 
refrigerated truck bodies? 


Each packer must decide this 
question for himself. He must 
take existing conditions into con- 
sideration. 


Some packers are able to render 
very good service with insulated, 
unrefrigerated bodies. Others 
find it necessary to supply refrig- 
eration to their insulated truck 
bodies to get the results they 
desire. 

The first consideration in de- 
ciding on the type of body to use 
should be the delivery of the mer- 
chandise in the best condition; 
first costs and costs of operation 
are secondary. 


In the following article a Southern 
packer tells why he is going to add re- 
frigeration to his insulated trucks. He 
also gives some hints on insulated and re- 
frigerated truck body design, and suggests 
a plan by which the packer who needs 
refrigeration but a few months a year 
can operate his trucks economically. 


Better Insulated Bodies 
By a Southern Packer. 


The article, “Truck Delivery Widens 
Packer Sales Territory,” published some 
months ago in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, interested me very much. I 
also operate in the South and have been 
experimenting for some time with insu- 
lated trucks. 

However, my experience with these 
vehicles has not been as satisfactory 
as that of the packer mentioned. By 
this I do not mean that insulated trucks 
have not served my needs very well, 
but that in my particular case I believe 
refrigeration in the trucks would enable 
me to render a better service to my 
customers. 


Meats Wrapped in Paper. 

At the present time I am operating 
insulated trucks over five routes. The 
longest of these is 110 miles one way. 
On this route there are about fifty 
stops. 





Route 2 is 90 miles in length with 10 
or 12 stops; route 3 is 60 miles for the 
round trip, with 50 stops, and route 4 is 
75 miles long, with 50 stops. The fifth 
route is a city route and delivers mer- 
chandise previously sold by salesmen to 
retailers. 

The trucks are not precooled previous 
to loading, but the meats are wrapped 
in paper before being taken out of the 
cooler. When they go into the trucks 
they have a temperature of about 38 
degs. F. 

We seldom have a complaint about 
the quality of the meats on their 
arrival at the retail shops, but we know, 
and the retailers know, that their qual- 
ity is not as good as it might be. We 
are rendering a better service and de- 
livering meats in better condition than 
are our competitors who are not using 
insulated trucks, but we could render 
a still better service if our trucks were 
refrigerated. 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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DIVIDED INSULATED AND REFRIGERATED TRUCK BODIES ARB AN ADVANTAGE. 
In the accompanying article a Southern packer suggests that it might be found economical to divide insulated and refrig- 


erated truck bodies into compartments by 


means of insulated partitions. 


Among the advantages apparent in such an arrangement is that warm air is admitted only to a portion of the interior when 
a door is opened and that, particularly when solid carbon dioxide is used as the refrigerant, as much of the truck can be refrig- 


erated as is desired. 


A number of arrangements suggest themselves. 


bodies. 


In the above sketches (A) shows how one packer has divided his truck 
This arrangement has the advantage that the merchandise is easily reached from the doors. 


In arrangement (B) the doors are all on one side, which should be the right side. 


While this is an advantage, particularly 


from the safety standpoint in that the driver would be less liable to be hit by passing cars, it is difficult to reach the merchan- 


dise that might be on the far side without 


entering the truck. 


Arrangements (C) and (D) might work well for the packer who delivers sides and quarters as well as cuts and packaged 


goods. 





Rails could be installed in the larger compartments to facilitate handling. 
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Safety Campaign Eliminates Lost-Time 
Accidents in Four Meat Plants 


Accidents to workers are ex- 
pensive to the business in which 
they occur and to the employes 
injured. 

Are accident campaigns worth 
while? 

Can workers be educated to be 
careful, to think and to avoid 
those practices, customs and hab- 
its that make accidents possible? 

The answer to both questions 
is ““yes’”—providing the efforts to 
reduce accidents are logically 
planned and carefully and intelli- 
gently carried out. 

What can be accomplished in 
the elimination of accidents is il- 
lustrated in the case of Armour 
and Company. Seventeen plants 
of this company, employing a 
total of 27,000 men and women, 
conducted a safety campaign dur- 
ing February. 


4,000 Employes—No Lost Time 


At the end of the month the 
plants in Omaha, New York City, 
Huron, S. D., and Indianapolis 
had set the unusual record of 
having gone through the period 
without a lost-time accident. 

Commenting on this campaign 
and the results, Myrick D. Hard- 


ing, general superintendent of 
plants, said recently: 


“The important feature of this safety 
campaign was the unusual record of 
safe-working by such a large group of 
employes for a definite period of time— 
a record which proves that workers re- 
spond to a concerted urge to work 
safely. The four plants, mentioned as 
being the leaders in the campaign, em- 
ploy 4,177 persons who worked 823,473 
hours. 

“Improvement in accident prevention 
at all plants during the 28 days of the 
campaign, as compared with a similar 
period a month previous, shows a 64 
per cent reduction in lost-time acci- 
dents. 

70 Per Cent Accident Reduction. 


“The Chicago plant, the largest of 
the Armour plants, with almost 10,000 
employes, finished the campaign with 
15 lost-time accidents, compared with 
51 the month previous and 65 in Febru- 
ary, 1929. The improvement in acci- 
dent reduction for one month amounted 
to over 70 per cent. 

“Success of this safety campaign was 
due to the fact that it was carefully 
planned and the plans well carried out. 
There was apparent a fine spirit of co- 
operation and coordination between 
workers, supervisors and safety com- 











BUSINESS EDITORS TELL THE COUNTRY ABOUT BUSINESS TRENDS. 


“How's Business?” was the question answered by six business editors repre- 
senting the country’s leading industries in a recent nation-wide broadcast over 29 


stations of the Columbia chain. 


The broadcast was from the Columbia studios at 


Washington, D. C., following a conference with President Hoover and Secretaries 
Lamont, Davis and Klein, and was heard all the way from Boston to San Francisco 


and Seattle. 


Left to right.——Dr. Virgil Jordan, “The Business Week;” W. W. Macon, “Iron 


Age;” Norman Shidle, “Automotive Industries;” G. D. 


Crain, jr., president of the 


National Conference; Paul I. Aldrich, “THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER;” L. W. W. 
Morrow, “Electrical World.” 
of ceremonies. 


Standing: 


Paul Wooton, the McGraw-Hill Co., master 
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mittees during the 28-day campaign. 
The plans carried out for this cam- 
paign, and to which its success is at- 
tributed, were: 

1.—“Meetings for all department su- 
pervisors, at which the rules of the 
campaign were explained and at which 
the plant superintendent emphasized 
the importance of the safety campaign. 

2.—“Appointment of department 
safety supervisors, whose duties were 
to make periodical inspection of their 
departments and make reports to the 
plant safety supervisor on unsafe con- 
ditions or practices. 

Accidents Investigated. 

3.—‘Noonday meetings, at which be- 
tween vaudeville acts staged by em- 
ployes, short, timely safety talks were 
given. 

4.—“Inter-departmental and_inter- 
divisional contests designed to encour- 
age safety, not only for safety’s sake, 
but for the added incentive of prizes to 
the employes of winning divisions or 
departments. 

5.—“Wide-spread publicity through 
company publications, signs and plac- 
ards throughout the plants. 

6.—“An Accident Review Board. This 
consisted of the plant safety super- 
visor, a representative of the medical 
department, and elected and appointed 
representatives of the Plant Conference 
Board. This Board reviewed accidents 
and examined into the various condi- 
tions surrounding them. The injured 
employe, his foreman and witnesses to 
an accident were called before the 
Board and questioned. The purpose of 
these inquiries was to determine 
whether or not a recurrence of the ac- 
cident was possible and for the obvious 
psychological effect on workers from 
the knowledge that there was such a 
board functioning.” 


-- —~Qe— 


MEAT INDUSTRY IN RUSSIA. 


Expenditure of 76,000,000 rubles (ap- 
proximately $39,000,000) has been ap- 
proved by the Soviet commissariat of 
trade for an extensive building program 
in the meat industry of Russia, to be 
carried out during the present fiscal 
year. This is approximately five times 
as much as was expended in the pre- 
vious year. 

The plan provides for the reorganiza- 
tion of the existing plants, and the 
building of several new ones. Accord- 
ing to the “Economic Review of the 
Soviet Union,” a number of canning 
factories will be started in Siberia and 
the program of cattle and pig breeding 
will be greatly developed. 

American specialists are now assist- 
ing in the preparation of plans for 
packing plants in Moscow, Bataisk and 
Semipalatinsk, among other cities. 
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of Retail Cuts Calls 


for Methods to Keep Down Costs 


Changing trends in meat mer- 
chandising—of which quick freez- 
ing of retail cuts and branded 
fresh cuts in transparent packages 
are examples—have centered 
trade attention on distribution 
problems. 

Production details are impor- 
tant as affecting distribution 
costs. Labor charges are an im- 
portant cost element in proces- 
sing, just as they are in the retail 
shop. 


dising methods call for a much higher 
degree of efficiency in the meat plant 
than has existed heretofore. Increased 
use of conveyors, automatic wrapping 
machines and similar mechanical equip- 
ment will be called for to get maximum 
production at minimum of cost. It may 
be expected that equipment to fit re- 
quirements will be developed as the 
need for it becomes apparent. 


Some equipment designed to facili- 
tate production of cut meats has 
already been designed in anticipation 





NEW CHOP SLICING MACHINE CUTTING A PORK LOIN. 


This machine, designed by the Link Belt Company of Chicago, is similar in design 


to a high-speed bacon slicer, except that 


capacity of 150 fresh or frozen chops % to % in. thick per minute. 


it is built heavier and stronger. It has a 
It can also be 


used for slicing heavy bellies, when it can be speeded up to produce 500 slices per 


minute. 


The packer is dealing with a 
new sales unit in producing retail 
cuts in the plant. Heretofore car- 
casses and wholesale cuts have 
been the unit of sale, and unit 
production cost was not as im- 
portant as when operations are 
multiplied in producing retail 
cuts. 


With the advent of either frozen or 
fresh cuts in consumer packages, and 
the probable reduction in the size of 
the average order, the profit per unit 
of sale is smaller. A cent or even a 


fraction of a cent of extra expense may 
leave the packer no chance for a profit. 
For these reasons the new merchan- 


of what may be a growing demand. 
Among these is a high-speed machine 
for slicing frozen and fresh pork, veal 
and lamb chops. In general design, 
construction and operation it resembles 
closely a high production type of bacon 
slicer used quite generally in the meat 
industry, with the exception that it is 
built heavier and stronger. It may 
also be used to slice wide bellies. 


Slices 150 Chops Per Minute. 

The machine has a capacity of 150 
chops, % to % in. thick, or 285 slices 
of bacon per minute. It is powered 
with a three-horsepower motor driving 
through a silent chain in an oil-tight 
casing. 
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As in the bacon slicer, the knife is 
semi-circular in shape, the meat being 
fed to it by a feed screw of the brake- 
controlled type, to insure uniformity of 


slices. The meat grip is designed to 
stop when the last chop has been cut 
from the piece, and to return to its 
starting position automatically. 

The frame is of welded steel and the 
knife shaft is mounted on anti-friction 
roller bearings. 

A machine for slicing dried beef, 
similar to the chop-slicing machine, 
except that it is shorter and is operated 
by a two-horsepower motor, has also 
been placed on the market. It has a 
capacity of 500 slices per minute and 
is furnished with gears to cut 54, 57 or 
60 slices to the inch. 

—— fe 
PUNISH MEAT LAW VIOLATORS. 


New evidence of the unceasing efforts 
of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
to protect the meat supply of the coun- 
try from the operations of unscrupulous 
dealers is brought out in the recent con- 
viction of ten men for transporting in- 
terstate meat unfit for food. 

These ten men operated as the United 
Meat Co. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and as 
a result of their violations of the law 
were forced to pay fines aggregating 
$2,950. The company has since been 
dissolved. 

Commenting on the situation, the U. 
S. Bureau of Animal Industry says: 

“When the alleged trucking of unin- 
spected meats into Pennsylvania was 
reported to department officials, J. F. 
Rafferty, of the federal meat inspec- 
tion service in New York City, was as- 
signed to make an investigation. With 
Dr. E. C. Yoder, of the tuberculosis 
eradication division of the department, 
Mr. Rafferty commenced a day and 
night watch. 

“Early one morning they followed a 
suspected truck load of meat across the 
state line, where it was then intercepted 
and seized by Pennsylvania state police 
with whom the federal men were coop- 
erating. The meat was destroyed when 
found to be unfit for food. 

“Seven of the ten men of the United 
Meat Co., which has since been dis- 
solved, were fined $250 each by Judge 
Albert L. Watson in the federal court 
at Scranton, Pa. The three others con- 
tested the charge, and in attempting to 
show that an individual shipper was 
responsible for the violations brought 
out enough evidence against themselves 
to warrant the court imposing fines of 
$400 each. 

Records of the federal meat inspec- 
tion service show that offenses such as 
this have been of infrequent occur- 
rence in recent years. Dr. John R. 
Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, under which federal meat in- 
spection is conducted, referred to the 
high order of service performed by Mr. 
Rafferty and Dr. Yoder in obtaining 
and presenting the evidence which re- 
sulted in the convictions. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 
meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 




















tional Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
CRIPPLED HOGS. 


Packers have problems facing them 
every day on livestock shipments. Last 
week the experience of a New York 
packer who had the wrong lot of hogs 
shipped to him was related. 

Here is another case: 

Question.—A New York packer states 
that one of the large Eastern railroads 
is now taking the position that they will 
pay nothing on claims covering crippled 
hogs where only one hog is crippled 
in a carload. He asks if their position 
is correct, and what basis should be 
used in making up his claim. 

Answer.—Crippled animal claims on 
shipments of ordinary livestock are 
classed as the easiest claims to collect 
and the hardest claims to evade—by the 
carriers. 

When an animal is delivered to a 
carrier alive, healthy and showing no 
evidence of disease or injury, it is up 
to the carrier to deliver that animal in 
equally good condition at destination. 

If the animal reached destination a 
cripple, it is clearly a case known by 
lawyers as a “prima facie” case of 
breach of contract. If the carrier can 
show the injury was due to the inherent 
nature of the animal, obviously the road 
cannot be held. However, the carrier 
recognizes how futile such an effort 
would be. 

Certainly the carrier should pay the 
full amount of such a loss, whether 
there be one or a dozen hogs crippled. 
It would be just as absurd for them 
to refuse to settle the claim of one 
passenger injured in a coach-load caught 
in a wreck. None but a dumb lawyer 
for the railroad would let such a claim 
come to trial if suit were instituted, 

Your basis should be the difference 
between the value of this animal in 
first-class condition and its value as a 
cripple. Practically all markets have 
an established “cripple differential,” 
ranging from one cent to four cents 
per pound. 

Collect in full or enter suit. 

Another question and answer will ap- 


pear in this column in the next — of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONE 


~ fe 


ASK PACKERS TO PROVE CLAIM. 

Answers to amended petitions of Ar- 
mour and Company and Swift & Com- 
pany for modification of the packers’ 
consent decree, made on April 2, have 
been filed by the Department of Justice 
in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. 

The government’s answer declares 
that “so far as the matter set forth 
in said petition may be construed to 
amount to allegations of fact upon 
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which petitioners may lawfuly base 
their claims for relief, the United States 
is without sufficient knowledge of said 
matters to form belief, and therefore 
denies the same and challenges the de- 
fendants to strict proof thereof.” 
Motions to dismiss the amended pe- 
titions were filed by the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 


tion. 
=e 
FEWER WORKERS IN FEBRUARY. 


Employment in the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry during Febru- 
ary, 1930, was slightly less than during 
ag preceding month, according to the 

S. Department of Labor. 

” Dewloe this month 207 plants had 
85,569 workers on their payrolls, com- 
pared with 85,423 during January, 
1930. Wages paid in these plants dur- 
ing February totaled $2,203,870, com- 
pared with $2,250,778 the month pre- 
vious. 

Compared with February, 1929, the 
number of employes was 2.1 per cent 
less; the amount of payroll .8 per cent 


less. 
—— 


DROPS DIRECT HOG BUYING. 

Abandonment by Armour and Com- 
pany of direct buying of hogs in Ne- 
braska has been announced by vice- 
president Willard C. White. Hereafter 
the company will buy in terminal mar- 
kets. It is stated that this decision 
was arrived at as a result of experi- 
menting with concentration points in 
various sections of the state, which in- 
dicated that better results would be ob- 
tained from the terminal markets. 

——4e—_—_ 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Apr. 
16, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Apr. 9, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended Apr. Apr. 

Apr. 16. —Apr. 16.— 16. 9. 

Amal. Leather... 300 3 3 3 3% 
Amer. H. & L. 3,700 6 6 6 6 
Boe. PSt....0. 1,500 32 31%, 32 33 

Amer. Stores... 4,700 5514 525 53 51% 

Armour A...... 6% 656 65 6% 

De Br vsccccs 500 3% 3% 3% 3% 

eS . Ss 800 59 59 59 591% 


Do. Del. Pfd. 700 76% 76% 76% 176 
Barnett Leather 1,000 7% 6% 7% 6% 
Beechnut Pack. 2,400 665, 65% 65% 62! 
as Pack.A 450 55% «55% Ci CA 


chick. C. Oil... 4,700 30 29% 29% 30 


Chil Diinsass 8, = 624% 62% 62% 62% 
Sudshy Pack. 451% 4514 451% 45 
First Nat. Strs. Ww "400 57 564% «56% KMY% 
Gen. Foods. a 300 52% = «451 515 51% 
Gobel Co....... 4,800 15% 15 154 16 


. % 
Gt.A.&P.1st Pfd. 40 11756 117% 117% 117% 
Do. new. 80 2 


Hormel, G. A.. 750 29 29 29 28% 
_ grade Food.. 1,900 10% 10% 10% 10% 
Kroger G. & B. 62,200 40% 39% 39% 38% 
Libby McNeill. .27,700 22% 211% 2156 23% 
MacMarr Strs.. 9,400 21% 21% 21% 19% 
M. & H. Pfd... (200 387% 87% 387% 38 
Morrell & Co... 7,400 67% 67% 671% 


Nat. Leather. 100 1% 1% 16% 1% 
Nat. Tea...... ‘10,400 36 36 36 335% 
Proc. & Gamb..27, 100 71% 70% 70% 67% 
Rath Pack. 24 24 24 AY, 
Safeway Strs.. “14,000 102 99% 99% 101 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 540 95% 95% 95% 95% 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 110 107% 107% 10714 108 
Swift & Co. new 7,100 31% 31 81% 31% 
Se: ‘Wet... .s. 4.400 32% 32% 32 33 


100 24% 24% 24% 24% 

U. S. Cold Stor. 1,200 37% 37% 37% 38 

U. S. Teather. 5.600 14 13% 14 13% 
Do. 6 


A . 2 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 400 8&2 R2 82 78% 


Ww agg on. 4,600 28% 27 28%, 27% 
Do. 2,200 59 58 59 f 
Wilson *% Co. 800 AY 5 5, 5% 
Paice o 1% %1:% 211% «21% 
Do. ae 400 50 50 50 51 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 




















A & P SALES OVER BILLION. 


Sales totaling $1,053,692,882 are re- 
ported by the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. for the year ended February 
28, 1930. This compares with sales 
of $972,799,185 in the previous year, a 
gain of $80,893, 697. 

The company’s business has_ ex- 
panded more than $700,000,000, or over 
200 per cent, in the past five years. In 
the year just ended sales increased 8.31 
per cent over those of the previous 
year, those of the fiscal year 1929 were 
27.7 per cent over 1928 and the 1928 
sales were 32.6 per cent larger than 
those for the fiscal year 1927. 

Net profits for the year just ended 
amounted to $26,219,631, after depre- 
ciation and federal taxes. This is 
equivalent after preferred stock divi- 
dends to $11.77 a share on 2,073,916 
shares of no par common. 

March sales of the company amounted 
to $83,975,552, a gain of $6,263,177 or 
8.06 per cent over March, 1929. There 
has been no appreciable increase in the 
number of stores during the year. 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

March sales of the MacMarr Stores 
totaled $7,637,336 compared with 
$7,084,892 in March, 1929. For the 
three months ended with March, sales 
were $21,568,192, an increase of $2,065,- 
619 over the first quarter of 1929. 

First National Stores report sales 
of $10,734,561 for the five weeks ended 
March 29, compared with $7,889,007 in 
the similar period of 1929, an increase 
of 36.1 per cent. For the 13 weeks 
ended March’ 29, sales totaled $27,711,- 
256, compared with $20,380,309 in the 
previous year. 

a 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 

U. S. Dairy Products Co. reports a 
consolidated net income for 1929 of 
$1,714,961, after all charges including 
federal taxes. This is equivalent to $4 
a share on 140,216 class B common 
shares compared with earnings of $1.32 
a share on 71,061 similar shares in 
1928. 

Jewel Tea Co has declared an extra 
dividend of $1.00 a share in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividend of 
75c a share. The retiring officers and 
directors were re-elected. 


Net income of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works for the quarter ended March 
31, after all charges, was equal to $541,- 
946. This compares with earnings of 
$506,674 in the first quarter of the 
previous year. 

Net earnings of Lever Bros. Ltd., 
well known British soap makers who on 
January 1, 1930, became a part of 
Unilever Ltd. as a result of merging 
with the Margarine Union, for the year 
ended December 31, 1929, were 6,213,- 
505 pounds sterling. This was after 
depreciation and debenture interest, but 
before general reserves. Earnings of 
the previous year totaled 5,274,075 
pounds sterling. 
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Basic Data Is Needed 


A significant statement was 
made recently in connection with 
the outlook for the products of 
agriculture, which has equal im- 
portance when applied to the 
meat industry. This was: 

“The time of all of us will, I 
think, be most profitably em- 
ployed if we center attention on 
getting actual figures as to the 
absorptive capacity of the market 
both in this country and abroad, 
keeping close tab on the competi- 
tive strength of other suppliers 
of the world’s markets, and labor- 
ing to discourage submarginal 
operations and to realize the re- 
ductions in unit costs which are 
now possible in the remaining 
portion of the field.” 

This statement was made by 
E. G. Nourse, well-known agricul- 
tural economist. 

Getting figures on the absorp- 
tive capacity of a market is of 
great importance. There seems 
to be little idea of the absorptive 
capacity of markets for meats. 
Only recently a study of meat 
consumption and price showed, 
for example, that the price of 
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meat in Chicago, the center of 
meat production, is higher than 
in New York City. While New 
York produces a great deal of 
meat, it is regarded primarily as 
a consumptive center. 

This difference in price is at- 
tributed to the fact that New 
York and surrounding cities are 
heavy consigning points, and as 
a result prices are lower than in 
a city where supplies more nearly 
parallel demand. 

A careful study of consuming 
territories and the regulation of 
meat shipments into those terri- 
tories with regard to their ab- 
sorptive capacity would make a 
real contribution toward main- 
tenance of normal price levels. 

The same is true of the export 
market. One of the packer’s most 
costly operations is blind con- 
signing of products to foreign 
ports, there to be absorbed at 
such prices as can be obtained or 
to be put in storage, where they 
are a constant depressing influ- 
ence on the current price level. 

Keeping close tab on the com- 
petitive strength of other sup- 
pliers of the world’s markets is 
another important thing to the 
American meat industry. 

Surplus beef producing coun- 
tries of the world are well known, 
and so far this surplus has not 
been particularly troublesome, 
because American packers have 
little beef for export. But the 
growing strength of some of the 
hog-producing countries is a 
matter of more concern. 

Certain European countries are 
rapidly expanding hog produc- 
tion, the product of which can be 
marketed—in nearby consuming 
countries which have furnished 
the principal outlet for American 
pork products abroad—at less 
cost than the American product 
can be laid down there. 

The third point made, that of 
discouraging submarginal opera- 
tions, is something every packer 
can put into effect somewhere in 
his business most every day. 

Too much submarginal busi- 
ness is done. Part of this is due 
to the consignment evil, part to 
the belief that plant overhead 
must be kept down, and part to 
maintenance of competitive posi- 
tion. Some study of just what 
submarginal business costs in 
relation to these other alterna- 
tives might furnish illuminating 
information. 

Profitable operation in the 
packing industry in future calls 
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for exact knowledge and superior 
executive control. The hit-or- 
miss plan of operation, all too 
common in the industry, can 
stand early elimination. A good 
start might well be made along 
lines suggested by Dr. Nourse. 
~——e—-—-- 
Investments and Profits 

With commodity prices on the de- 
cline, and with no knowledge of how 
long the downward trend will continue, 
the manufacturer or processor of a 
necessity such as meat is in a difficult 
position. This 
when he has little or no control over 
supply and prices of raw material. 

He cannot discontinue production, or 
even slow up below his ability to meet 
About 
the only thing he can do is try to main- 
tain his usual profit margin by reducing 


is particularly true 


the daily needs of consumers. 


costs and increasing general efficiency 
without sacrificing quality. 

Packers, like other manufacturers, 
are often reluctant to spend money for 
plant betterments and new and more 
efficient equipment when business con- 
ditions, markets and outlook are un- 
But failure to do so often 
makes the situation more uncertain and 
solution of the problem harder. 


certain. 


Times of shrinking profits are also 
quite apt to put methods and processes 
on a new basis. Some time ago a pack- 
er refused to purchase a new machine 
offered to him. His reason was that 
his old machine was satisfactory. He 
admitted the new type would produce 
at less cost, but he figured the saving 
would not justify the investment. 

Now, with money rates lower, the 
initial investment is not of so much 
importance. This packer is now inter- 
ested in, wants and needs the small 
saving the machine will make for him, 
and has ordered one. He is also check- 
ing up at other points to determine 
whether or not further investments 
will not make other savings possible. 

Failure to understand the need for 
efficient equipment at all times, and 
particularly when conditions make 
profits scarce, is more often a state of 
mind than of pocketbook. Some close 
figuring right now might reveal that 
needed new equipment would not only 
be a good investment but would aid in 


keeping costs below prices. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Better Cooler Insulation 


Further inquiry is made by the 
packer having cooler troubles, whose 
letter was published in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of March 1, 1930. This 
packers says the floor above the cooler 
is dry, but that even in the coldest of 
winter weather the thermometer in the 
cooler will rise overnight. He writes 
as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Referring further to the cooler troubles we are 
having, we feel sure that the trouble is due to 
inefficient construction. The floor over this cooler 
is dry, but we find that even in the coldest of 
winter weather the thermometer will rise over- 
night from 26 to 30 degs., or four points. The 
basement where this cooler is situated is cold. 

The mastic finish ironed onto the cork board 
at the factory for the ceiling effect will not 
stay on, but seems to get brittle, buckle and 
break off. The exposed surface of the corkboard 
shows up mouldy. 

Judging from what this inquirer says, 
it would seem that, first, not sufficient 
insulation was used, and second, pos- 
sibly it was faultily applied. The fol- 
lowing suggestions for overcoming the 
trouble are made by an insulation ex- 
pert: 

Where a temperature is to be main- 
tained around 26 degs. above zero, the 
insulation should be 5 in. thick, con- 
sisting of one 3 in. layer and one 2 in. 
layer. All joints should be broken by 
half the width and length of the sheet. 

The method of application to the 
wooden sub-ceiling should be as fol- 
lows: 

First, apply a good heavy insulating 
paper. Then nail the 3 in. thickness 
of corkboard with special insulating 
nails, using 6 per sheet. They should 
be driven diagonally through the cork- 
board and the head should go into the 
corkboard so that it is not exposed at 
the surface. 

The second layer should be put up 
with hot asphalt between it and the 
first layer and held in place with 
wooden skewers, driven diagonally into 
both layers of corkboard, using a 5 in. 
skewer. Nails should not be used for 
this latter operation, as steel is a con- 
ductor of heat while wooden skewers 
are not. 

Lapping Joints Prevents Trouble. 

After the second layer is in place it 
should be finished with mastic plaster 
or Portland cement plaster. 

A cooler insulated in this manner, if 
operating under the conditions men- 
tioned in the inquiry, will have no con- 
densation troubles. However, it is nec- 
essary to use this same thickness of 
insulation throughout; that is, on the 
walls, floor and ceiling. 





It should be borne in mind that the 
room above the cooler is probably a 
hot room or certainly warm in the sum- 
mer time. Hence the heat from this 
room through a lesser thickness of in- 
sulation than recommended herein 
would cause condensation troubles on 
the ceiling below. 

The lapping or breaking of joints as 
indicated, even if only 2 in., is suffi- 
cient to prevent any condensation trou- 
ble or seepage of refrigeration. 

Mastic finish ironed on the corkboard 
at the factory is not always satisfac- 
tory. It is suggested that in its place 
a mastic finish applied by trowel after 
the cork is in place would be better. 

The fact that the exposed surface of 
the corkboard shows up mouldy indi- 
cates that the insulation is saturated 
with moisture. Consequently it is not 
performing efficiently nor will it do so 
until the insulation is either thoroughly 
dried out or replaced. 








Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


Please send me reprint on “Short 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I ama 
subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 


























Curing Lamb’s Tongue 


Lambs’ tongues are regarded as a 
real delicacy in many places, and one 
packer wants to know how to cure 
them and the curing formula. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to know the formula for the 
sweet pickle used in the curing of lambs’ 
tongues. How are the tongues handled in the 
curing process and in pickling? 

A good formula for the preparation 
of sweet pickle for use in curing lambs’ 
tongues is as follows: 

1% Ibs. salt 
8 oz. granulated cane sugar 
2% oz. nitrate of soda 


to every gallon of water used. 

After rubbing the tongues with fine 
salt, pack loosely in the curing con- 
tainer and pour the sweet pickle over 
them. 

Overhaul at 5 and 10 days. This 
is important. The product should be 
cured in 15 to 20 days. 

After curing, the tongues are cooked 
at the boiling point for 1% to 2 hours, 
then chilled. 

Like beef and calf tongues, lambs’ 
tongues may be jellied after they are 
cooked, or they may be transferred to 
white vinegar to which has been added 
certain spices, and sold as_ pickled 
tongues. 

A convenient method of vinegar pick- 
ling lambs’ tongues, is first to cure 
them as described above, scald them, 
then skin and cook. 

After cooking, the tongues are re- 
moved from the kettle and immersed 
in cold water until thoroughly chilled. 
They are then packed in 45 grain vine- 
gar and held for about three weeks. 
Bay leaves and coriander seed may be 
added to the vinegar, also a few red 
peppers, or some Spanish pepper. After 
three weeks the product may be re- 
packed for shipment. 


———Y--—- 
KNIGHTS OF THE ABATTOIR. 


Tho steeped in gore of cattle, sheep and goats, 
And myriad units of the festive swine, 

The butcher in his patient way devotes 
His talent to the products of his line. 


Each stroke he makes with deftly-guided blade 
Proclaims the value of inherent skill; 

Reduces waste, insures a higher grade 
Of meats, that give a pleasing, tasteful thrill. 


From first to last, from killing-floor to cure, 
He seeks to get the maximum of yield 
From carcasses of hogs, in ways obscure, 
And from the bovine creatures he has peeled. 


In pantomimic role the primal cuts 
As Fronts and Hinds, as Loins and Ribs and such, 
With Hams and Bacon, Pic-Nics, Bone-less Butts, 
Reflect his handiwork and skillful touch. 


We could at length his workmanship extol 
As he provides the world with finished meat, 
That brings in recompense, a generous toll, 
From multitudes that daily buy and eat. 


John Arnold Butler. 
Blayney-Murphy Co., 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Stopping Hot Water Waste 


A small packer is suspicious that 
considerable money gets away from 
him in the hot water that is discharged 
to the sewer. He wants to prevent this 
waste if possible and asks for sugges- 
tions. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been making a rather close check of 
our plant to discover losses. Among other 
things we believe some of our dollars are wasted 
in heat units discharged to the sewer in hot 
water. What do meat plants do to keep this 
loss at a minimum? 

There is only one source of heat in 
the meat plant. This is the fuel 
burned under the boilers. When heat 
units in hot water are wasted, the loss 
goes directly back to the coal pile and 
the pocketbook of the packer. 

The best check against the waste of 
heat in waste water is a recording ther- 
mometer at the plant sewer outlet. A 
eomparison of the average temperature 
of this water with the average tem- 
perature of the water entering the 
plant will enable an estimate to be 
made of the loss from this source. 


The best way to prevent the waste 
of heat units in waste water is to exer- 
cise close supervision to see that water 
hotter than is necessary is not used 
in the various operations, and that hot 
water is not wasted for any purpose 
whatsoever. 


Wherever the amount of water used 
for any purpose is sufficiently large, 
automatic temperature control regu- 
lators should be installed. All hot 
water valves should be checked at regu- 
lar intervals to see that they are tight, 
and all traps to see that they function 
properly. 

The old-style tank installed on the 
roof is very wasteful when used for 
hot water heating or hot water storage. 

No plan for preventing the waste of 
hot water is complete that does not 
take into account educating the em- 
ployes to realize that it costs money 
to heat water and that wasting hot 
water is wasting money. 

a 

HOGS FOR WILTSHIRE SIDES. 

Wiltshire sides satisfactory to the 
“discriminating English bacon trade” 
have been produced by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture after several 
years of experiment. 

A recent shipment of these experi- 
mental] Wiltshires was made by the de- 
partment which commanded a_ good 
price and which Liverpool and London 
markets reported as comparing very 
favorably with the best brands of Ca- 
nadian bacon. 

The hogs from which these Wiltshires 
were made were produced on the de- 
partment’s range livestock experiment 
station at Miles City, Montana; were 
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fattened by the American free-choice 
system of self-feeding on a ration of 
ground barley, tankage and mineral- 
mixture on alfalfa pasture; were 
slaughtered and cured in a packing 
plant at Milwaukee, Wis., and were 
shipped to the London market. 

The British consignees accommodated 
the American shippers by rendering 
separate reports on each of the dozen 
bales of sides, so that the British mar- 
ket opinion as to appearance, size and 
quality of the bacon as well as the cure, 
might be used to complete the depart- 
ment’s experimental data. The official 
British report commented upon the de- 
sirable length and leanness of this 
bacon, and rated it “quite equal to the 
best brands of Canadian bacon.” 

Four lots of hogs were used in the 
experiment — Chester Whites, York- 
shires, a cross of Chester White boars 
with Yorkshire sows and a cross of 
Yorkshire boars with Chester White 
sows. The crosses proved no better 
than the pure-bred animals. 

E. Z. Russell, senior animal husband- 
man of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, is of the opinion that prop- 
erly selected aminals of the so-called 
lard breeds can produce satisfactory 
Wiltshires. It is a matter of type, not 
of breed, Mr. Russell says. There is 
available in every breed the right type. 

“It is chiefly a matter of concentra- 
tion of effort by our swine growers and 
packers,” he said, “so that when the 
demand for American bacon is once 
established we may be able to main- 
tain a steady, uniform and high-quality 
supply for that demand. It should also 
be remembered that a hog that will pro- 
duce a satisfactory Wiltshire will pro- 
duce our choice domestic cuts of pork.” 


The experiments will be continued in 
the hope that satisfactory Wiltshires 
can be produced consistently. 








Pigs’ Feet Souse 


Pigs’ feet souse is a pop- 
ular food. Do you make it? 

If you do, have you found 
its sale as good as it should 
be under a good formula? 

A successful formula and de- 
tailed instructions for mixing, 
cooking and pickling pigs’ feet to 
make a high-grade souse may be 
obtained by filling out and send- 
ing in the following coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Please send me reprint on “Pigs’ 
Feet Souse.” I am a subscriber to 
The National Provisioner. 














(Enclosed find 2-cent stamp.) 
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Brands & Trade Marks | 


In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 

Those under tne head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 























TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia. 
For pork link sausage. Trade mark: 
LITTLE FRIARS. Claims use since 
September 1, 1928. Application serial 
No. 295,680. 


LITTLE FRIARS 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


H. L. Handy Co., Springfield, Mass. 
For eggs, meat and meat products, 
namely ham, bacon, dried beef sausage, 
smoked daisy, corned beef, jellied 
tongue, liver cheese, choice bits, lambs’ 
tongues and sandwich spread. Trade 
mark: An outline drawing of a hand 
and the letter Y. Filed October 2, 1929. 
Serial No. 290,511. 





Roberts and Oake, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
For sausage specialty. Trade mark: 
PORKSNAC. Filed November 12, 1929. 
Application serial No. 292,336. 


PORKSNAC 


International Products Corp., New 
York, N. Y. For canned corned beef. 
Trade mark: SUN GRAZE. Filed Oc- 
tober, 14, 1929. Application serial No. 
291,057. 

The Henry Muhs Co., Passaic, N. J. 
For sausage patties. Trade mark: 
PACK RITE. Filed October 12, 1929. 
Application serial No. 291,014. 

The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, IIl. 
For parcels of lard. Trade mark: 
LARBO. Filed October 28, 1929. Serial 
No. 291,652. 


LABELS REGISTERED. 


Bridgeman-Russell Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. For oleomargarine. Title: 
ARROWHEAD NUT MARGARINE 
OLEOMARGARINE. 





Slaughter of all classes of live- 
stock was less in 1929 than in 
1928, except for sheep and lambs. 

Cattle slaughter was lowest 
since 1921, being 210,000 head 
under the 1928 kill. Hog slaugh- 
ter was 1,600,000 smaller than 
the previous year. Slaughter of 
sheep and lambs was about 
700,000 head larger than 1928. 


Meat produced from the slaugh- 
ter of all livestock amounted to 
16,803,000,000 lbs. This was 
152,000,000 lbs. smaller than 1928 
production, but export was 
47,000,000 lbs. larger. 


Total beef production from the 1929 
slaughter, 6,065,000,000 Ibs., was the 
smallest volume produced since 1915, 
and ranks among the nine lowest beef 
production years in the past thirty. 

Larger Pork Production. 

Pork production, exclusive of lard, 
was 9,223,000,000 Ibs., and had been 
exceeded only three times since 1900— 
in 1928, 1924 and 1923. 

Per capita consumption of pork in 
1929 was the fourth highest in 30 years, 
being exceeded only in 1928, 1924 and 
1923. 

Total production of lard in 1929 was 
the third highest in 30 years, and per 
capita consumption was the fourth 
highest in that period. Lard exports 
during the year—866,000,000 Ibs.—were 
exceeded only in 1924, 1923 and 1921. 

The total cattle slaughter, as well as 
federally-inspected slaughter from 1920 
to 1929, inclusive, is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

CATTLE SLAUGHTERS. 


Federal Inspected. Total. 
Padasessesccess 8,609,000 13,885,000 
a FESS 7,608,000 12,271,000 
Tob ieeeanades'd 8,678,000 13,148,000 
Re 9,163,000 13,883,000 
Pb osteshinedes 9,593,000 14,400,000 
_ _ eres 9,853,000 14,706,000 
aaa 10,180,000 14,971,000 
. eee 9,520,000 14,000,000 
SS 8,467,000 12,452,000 
BA chssccnnisdon 8,324,000 12,241,000 


Hogs are Plentiful. 

In the 30 years for which figures are 
available federal-inspected hog slaugh- 
ter has ranged from a low of 22,961,000 
in 1903 to a high of 53,334,000 in 1923. 
Federal-inspected slaughter for 1929 
was 48,445,000 head. 

Total hog slaughter has ranged from 
a low of 47,900,000 in 1903 to a high 
of 79,843,000 in 1923. Total slaughter 
in 1929 was 74,945,000 head. 

Total hog slaughter, as well as that 
portion federally-inspected for each 
year from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, is 
shown in the following table: 





Nearly 17 Billion Pounds of Meat and 2% 
Billion Pounds of Lard Produced in 1929 


HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Federal Inspected. Total. 
61,890,000 
62,957,000 
68,105,000 


68,294,000 
65,779,000 
69,250,000 
76,593,000 
74,945,000 





Steady Increase in Lambs. 

Heavy sheep and lamb slaughter fea- 
tured the market in 1921, but with this 
year eliminated there has been a steady 
increase in the number of this class of 
livestock slaughtered from 1920 to date. 

Slaughter for the period is shown in 
the following table: 


SHEEP AND LAMB SLAUGHTER. 





Federal Inspected. Total. 

SD Cs sss bebasnes 10,982,000 14,180,000 
rrr re 13,005,000 16,710,000 
1922. .... see eeeee 10,929,000 14,112,000 
BBB ccccccccncecs e wane aoe aoe 
p ,991, 15,441,000 
12,001,000 15,454,000 

12,961,000 16,689,000 

12,883,000 16,589,000 

13,488,000 17,348,000 

ree 14,023,000 18,048,000 


Meat Produced and Consumed. 
The total meat produced from this 
slaughter, the amount of it which is 
federally inspected, and the per capita 
consumption of all meats, is as follows: 


MEAT PRODUCED AND CONSUMED. 


Per cap. cons. 


———Produced.——_——— all meats, 
Total, Ibs. Fed. Insp., lbs. Ibs. 
1920.. 15,511,000,000 9,689,000,000 136.8 
py 15,182,000,000 9,671,000,000 133.3 


16,295,000,000 10,539,000,000 138.8 
17,912,000,000 11,923,000,000 149.0 
17,867,000,000 11,837,000,000 149.7 
17,005,000,000 11,179,000,000 143.7 
926.. 17,245,000,000 11,354,000,000 143.0 
1927.. 16,872,000,000 11,272,000,000 139.7 
1928.. 16,955,000,000 11,317,000,000 138.0 
1929.. 16,803,000,000 11,184,000,000 136.8 





Per capita consumption of the vari- 
ous kinds of meat for each year in the 
10-year period, and of lard, is as 
follows: 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION. 


Lamb and 
Beef, Veal, Mutton, Pork, Lard, 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1920.. 63.1 7.6 5.5 60.5 13.3 
1921.. 56.9 7.0 5.9 63.5 11.3 
1922.. 60.4 7.3 5.0 66.1 14.2 
1923.. 61.4 7.7 5.2 74.7 15.3 
1924.. 61.6 82 *52 74.7 15.4 
1925.. 62.2 8.7 5.2 67.6 13.2 
1926.. 63.6 8.2 5.5 65.7 13.5 
1927 58.4 74 5.4 68.5 13.8 
1928.. 51.7 6.8 5.6 73.9 14.7 
1929.. 51.4 6.8 5.8 72.8 14.3 
—— 4 


1929 MEAT CONSUMPTION. 

Per capita meat consumption in the 
United States during 1929 showed slight 
decreases, according to estimates made 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

The chief decline was in per capita 
pork consumption which was 1.1 Ib. less 
than that of a year ago. Consumption 
of lamb and mutton showed a slight 
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increase, beef declined very slightly and 
veal remained the same. Lard consump- 
tion showed some decline. 

The per capita consumption figures 
for the year, with comparisons, are as 
follows: 

1929, 1928, 1927. 


Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
ONE sided ndrnacsdasisesiay 51.4 51.7 58.4 
MEL o6 On naehe nese des oneik's 6.8 6.8 7.4 
Lamb and mutton.......... 5.8 5.6 5.4 
BE 0 6b dddu Wahoos edeen a> 72.8 73.9 68.5 
| ee 136.8 138.0 139.7 

WL Sievcccsctcvcdceneecves 14.3 14.7 13 


STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 
The figures for storage stocks of pork 
and lard from 1926 to Apr. 1, 1930, 
on which the chart on the opposite page 
is based, are as follows: 


1926. 
Frozen S. P. D.S8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
SPOR Pee 57,960 294,642 119,617 42,478 
_, ER OCOET Tre 98,311 319,726 138,005 64,187 
SEE Tee 20,115 345,661 144,071 76,145 
BOE. sce wacsenss 129,259 346,049 151,286 93,108 
MY. scsesseesen 124,569 338,905 140,324 98,365 
TUNG coccccvcecs 117,366 320,305 136,801 106,824 
SOY vv neseasses 120,707 334,305 148,164 120,527 
AMG. ccscccseses 133,104 340,687 168,882 153,572 
BEE.. covcseneses 119,994 330,326 172,766 151,233 
TP ore 77,673 293,106 143,572 105,558 
Ts Sxsdedennes 49,376 257,726 98,521 72,355 
DOG. cwwedscunce 55,294 267,787 67,009 46,826 
1927. 
Frozen S8. P. D.S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 

BOR, sccvwseceen 97,650 306,904 68,203 49,992 
POD. cs crccccsacs 149,866 352,051 86,305 69,495 
STE ere 177,876 392,642 101,156 77,103 
(SP 193,343 418,724 124,714 92,090 
MAY .ccccccccese 204,608 435,967 129,637 99,611 
June ...........211,496 432,492 143,092 111,775 
i See TT 220,685 444,778 167,248 146,250 
BOE. ccsccicvcces 214,428 440,752 185,963 179,029 
eee ee 180,979 407,511 178,121 167,306 
eer 126,887 341,460 140,417 118,174 
EE Pore 76,788 290,261 100,646 71,609 
DOG. ccccccscves 65,640 277,382 77,145 45,503 

1928. 

Frozen S&S. P. D.S. 
pork. pork, pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 

TOM. ccccvcccvee 165,221 370,442 119,497 83,780 
WE, vcccencenca 263,707 460,2 159,769 121,354 
Mar, scccccccces 322,542 496,478 177,887 164,755 
APR. ccccccvcvcs 823,403 496,322 178,012 164,506 
BERN. scensepeces 306,951 480,069 173,652 173,088 
TOMO siccceccons 289,825 459,878 169,663 186,073 
 . MTEL Eey 285,720 453,342 174,969 214,465 
DMB. ce ccoscsccses 245,714 408,998 164,473 204,939 
_ Ee 174,206 352,630 155,990 178,226 
eS eT 103,749 285,553 125,904 126,810 
WOT. | ncsiocriees 66,049 264,317 101,173 82,432 
BOO. Wdsvsvecees 66,595 293,712 101,183 67,015 

1929. 


Frozen §. P. D.S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 


Lbs. (000 omitted). 


TON. ccccceveces 151,811 375,217 143,011 85,217 
DOD. ccccccescce 245,798 424,921 167,561 140,526 
MBP. .ccccccccce 1, 473,916 179,776 173,864 
BBE. ccccscceses 289,754 453,612 178,595 179,428 
)  METEETEELE 285,110 452,868 185,580 184,748 
FUME ..ccescceee 256,291 3, 171,450 490 

LO Zee 247,815 430,317 163,8 199,699 
AMG. ccccccccccs 5930 412,571 172,294 203,931 
Bapt. .orcccsccece 176,131 382,750 160,519 179,899 
OEE. oc cccccccese 119,204 342,038 139,256 690 
NOV, ccccccccces 75,910 304, 111,092 99,845 
BOC, cssccccscce 84,667 316,280 88,782 68,517 

1930. 


Frozen S&S. P. D. S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Jan. 145,078 368,126 107,782 82,098 
-+.+.178,766 392,915 116,568 92,676 
ae ++++217,942 443,882 123,740 111,914 
seeeeeeeee 207,040 430,509 115,669 105,144 
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April 19, 1930. 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Irregular 

—Undertone Steady—Stock State- 

ments Bullish—Cash Trade Moderate 

—Hogs Irregular—Western Run Fair. 

A backing and filling market with 
very small net changes continued in the 
market for hog products the past week, 
particularly in lard. Commission house 
and packers’ selling and liquidation were 
on at times, but profit taking and scale- 
down absorption brought about recov- 
eries. An irregular market in hogs, 
with a fair western hog run, put some 
pressure on the market, but small de- 
creases in the stocks, notwithstanding 
complaints of poor cash trade, and a 
strengthened technical position due to 
the recent liquidation, served to halt 
the downturns. 

Comparatively, the stocks of lard 
throughout the country continue to 
show up light. Apparently distribution 
is on a fairly good scale against old 
orders. 

Heaviness in the grain markets ac- 
counted for some of the selling, but it 
was noticeable that professional shorts 
in lard ran quickly when the grain mar- 
kets recovered. Little or nothing was 
heard of export business in lard. This 
was taken as indicating that foreign 
trade at the moment is rather moderate. 
The outward clearances of lard fell off 
somewhat during the week ended April 
5, totaling officially 11,968,000 lbs., 
against 17,518,000 lbs. the same week 
last year. Exports January 1 to April 
5 total 207,360,000 lbs., compared with 
244,151,000 lbs. the same time last year. 

Lard Stocks Smaller. 

The stocks of lard in cold storage on 
April 1 were officially placed at 105,- 
144,000 lbs., compared with 179,428,000 
lbs. the same time last year. The total 
stocks of meat in storage were 932,- 
970,000 lbs., compared with 1,096,806,- 
000 lbs. last year. The stocks of lard 
at Chicago on April 15, totaled 43,698,- 
660 Ibs., showing a decrease of 129,725 
Ibs. the first half of the month and 
comparing with 97,527,300 lbs. in mid- 
April last year. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the beginning of the week was 
10.05c, compared with 10.25¢ the pre- 
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vious week, 11.40c a year ago and 9.25c 
two years ago. The average weight 
of hogs received at Chicago last week 
was 235 lbs., against 235 lbs. the pre- 
vious year, 243 lbs. a year ago, and 
231 lbs. two years ago. 

The total receipts of hogs at 64 mar- 
kets during March were 3,294,166, a 
decrease of 141,448 compared with the 
previous year, and a decrease of 492,- 
956 compared with the five-year aver- 
age. The local slaughter at 64 mar- 
kets was 1,852,971, a decrease of 219,- 
830 compared with last year, and a 
decrease of 502,883 from the five-year 
average (1925-29) of 2,355,854. The 
slaughter of hogs for nine months ended 
March at the leading markets was 
placed at 35,696,976, compared with 
35,848,805 the same time in 1929. 

PORK—The market in the East was 
fairly active and firm. Mess at New 
York was quoted at $32.00; family, 
$36.50; fat backs, $22.00@28.00. 

LARD—Demand was moderate and 
the market irregular with futures. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at $10.80@10.90; middle western, $10.70 
@10.80; city, 1014 @10%c; refined con- 
tinent, 10%c; South America 11%c; 
Brazil kegs, 12%c; compound, car lots, 
10%c; smaller lots, 11c. 

At, Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 5c under May; loose 
lard, 80c under May; leaf lard, 75¢c un- 
der May. 

BEEF—The market was firmly held 
in the East, with a fairly good de- 
mand. At New York, mess was quoted 
at $25.00; packet, $25.00@26.00; family, 
$27.50@28.50; extra India mess, $42.00 
@44.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 6 Ibs. South Amer- 
ica, $16.75; pickled tongues $70.00@ 
75.00 per barrel. 








See page 37 for later markets. 








DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ending April 12, 1930, amounted 
to 5,476 metric tons, compared with 
4,119 metric tons for the same period 
of 1929. 
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Provision Storage Stocks 


These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of storage stocks of 
meats and lard during the first quarter 
of 1930, compared with the similar period 
in 1929 and 1928. 

Storage stocks: of all products are 
well below those of one and two years 
ago. Some increase was shown in Janu- 
ary and February, but a decline oc- 
curred in March during what is normal- 
ly regarded as an accumulating period. 

However, light accumulations in the 
winter packing season are desirable un- 
less hog marketings during the late 
spring and summer months. give 
promise of being very light. This is 
not the case this year when, while no 
especially heavy supplies are antici- 
pated, it is possible that hog runs will 
be sufficient to take care of demand at 
a fair price. 

While stocks are light, resulting in 
part from smaller hog runs, particularly 
when compared with two years ago, live 
hog prices have been high. A great 
deal of product has moved into con- 
sumptive channels at a discount which 
may be difficult to overcome in a final 
summing up of the year’s business. 


Frozen Pork.—Stocks of frozen pork 
showed slight increases up to March 
when the light hog runs of the month 
and the outlet for green meats resulted 
in a decline in freezer accumulations, 
approximately 85,000,000 lbs. from the 
stocks of a year ago. During March 
there has been a good trade on frozen 
bellies and loin stocks have found good 
consumptive outlet at only a _ small 
differential under the price of the fresh 
product. 

S. P. Meats.—Pickled meat stocks 
have held relatively high compared with 
supplies, but have not declined so sharp- 
ly from the stocks of a year ago as 
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occurred in the case of frozen meats. 
Demand has been rather weak for the 
cured product. The export movement 
has been light and trade slow in the 
domestic market on some _ products, 
notably S. P. boiling hams. However, 
stocks are in a good position, being 
24,000,000 lbs. under those of a year 
ago, 10,000,000 lbs. less than a month 
ago and 7,000,000 Ibs. under the five- 
year average on April 1. During the 
month 17,000,000 lbs. less of pickled 
meats were sent to cure than in March, 
1929. 

D. S. Meats.—Stocks of dry salt 
meats are 63,000,000 Ibs. under those of 
a year ago, 8,000,000 lbs. under those 
of a month ago and 40,000,000 lbs. under 
the five-year average on April 1. This 
is accounted for in large measure by 
the small supply of heavy hogs in the 
market runs, and in part by a fair con- 
sumptive movement on this lower priced 
product. Many producers of D. S. meats 
have been buyers of this product. Dur- 
ing the month 55,558,000 lbs. of dry salt 
meats went into cure, compared with 
57,617,000 in March, 1929. 

Lard.—Lard showed slight accumula- 
tions during January and February but 
a March decline. This decline was not 
marked in view of the light run of hogs 
and the average weight of these hogs. 
Stocks are approximately 75,000,000 
lbs. below those of a year ago, 7,000,000 
Ibs. below those of a month ago and 
30,000,000 lbs. under the five-year aver- 
age on March 1. 

All in all, the situation in storage 
stocks is strong, with little apparent 
need to sacrifice product, either through 
consignment or poor sales methods. 


——4—__— 
MEAT EXPORTS INCREASE. 


Exports of meats and allied products 
gained 10 per cent in 1929 over 1928, 
and were second only to grain in the 
total foreign sales of foodstuffs, accord- 
ing to a recent statement of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The United Kingdom was the prin- 
cipal customer, taking approximately 
three-eighths of the export, valued at 
$70,583,000. The total export was 
valued at $186,161,000. 

The department’s analysis of meat 
and lard exports during 1929 is as fol- 
lows: 

A total value of $181,736,000 for meat 
and meat products was registered dur- 
ing the year, as compared with $165,- 
021,000 for 1928, a gain of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

Lard retained the leading place it has 
enjoyed for a number of years past 
among our meat products, contributing 
64.3 per cent of the volume and 56.72 
per cent of the value of such exports. 

The proportion of total weight of 
lard exported in 1929 was much the 
same as in 1928 and nearly 2 per cent 
greater each of these years than 1927. 

On the other hand, bacon, which ordi- 
narily is our third most important meat 
commodity in export trade, assumed a 
place of second rank last year at the 
expense of hams and shoulders. The 
explanation of this shift, which may be 
regarded as a temporary condition, is 
a shrinkage in the production volume 
of the major bacon exporting countries 
of Europe. 

Increased exports from the United 
States to the United Kingdom, the prin- 
cipal consuming country, were needed 
to supplement supplies from sources 
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customarily drawn upon by the United 
Kingdom. The value of bacon on the 
English market particularly, and like- 
wise to a lesser extent in the other 
countries that are buyers of American 
bacon, was distinctly more favorable to 
our packers last year than during 1928 
or 1927. 

Exports of bacon, hams and shoulders 
combined constituted about 20 per cent 
of the volume and nearly 25 per cent 
of the value of our meat products ex- 
ported. In recent years hams and 
shoulders have represented approxi- 
mately one-half of this volume and the 
ratio of 14 to 10 in the matter of value. 

Last year these averages were not 
maintained, volume dropping substan- 
tially below this average, while value 
suffered practically no change. From 
this it follows that last year these items 
netted the most attractive prices of the 
past three years in the United Kingdom, 
Canada and Cuba, our three principal 
customers, the — aaa taking 80 
per cent of our exp 

Out of a total Oot S186, 161,000 the 
value of all meat products exported last 
year, the United Kingdom was easily 
first with $70,583,000, or roughly three- 
eighths. The United Kingdom has had 
an equally important place in our ex- 
port trade in other recent years. 

The value of our exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1929 was 10 per 
cent above those of 1928 and 7 per cent 
greater than 1927. Germany; next in 
order of importance, took from us last 
year meat products to a value of one- 
sixth of our total exports, an increase 
of 10 per cent in our trade with that 

country in 1928 and 6 per cent above 


1927. 
— 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Apr. 12, 1930, with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Apr. 12. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses 7,620 7,373 7,829 
Cows, carcasses. 1,442 885 933 % 
Bulls, carcasses. 160 234 87 
Veals, carcasses. 14,233 11,074 12 318 
Lambs, carcasses 32,428 30,815 22,088 
Mut., carcasses. 2,198 2,182 2,004 
Beef cuts, Ibs... 260,795 195,955 254,627 


Pork cuts, Ibs...1,478,746 1,998,056 1,956,973 


Local slaughters: 


Cattle ......00- 9,500 8,834 8,982 

GARVOS ..ccesees 19,684 15,261 15,468 

0 > eae 44,233 49,909 46,893 

MTT 56,433 65,571 44,118 
———o—_——_ 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Apr. 12, 1930: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Apr. 12. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,138 2,088 2,061 
Cows, carcasses ...... 822 691 1,201 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 285 237 + 360 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,006 1,748 1.990 
Lambs, carcasses ..... _— 11,973 10,908 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 930 842 
Pee, TR. vice ccccccvcs S77, ie 447,007 488,065 


Local slaughters: 





BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Apr. 12, 
1930, with comparisons: 


April 19, 1930. 





Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Apr. 12. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,170 2,243 2,382 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,598 1,373 1,870 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 65 81 77 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,503 2,191 1,381 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 227310 21,885 14,797 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 570 462 76 
Pork, Ibs. pues cena wed 646,876 528,996 556,159 

—_@——- 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on April 1, 1930, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. S, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Agr. 1, “asad * Mar. 1, ’30. 5-yr. ay. 

Lb Lbs. Apr. 1-lbs. 
ot frozen.. 64, 183, 000 69,800,000 56,089,000 
een 13,975,000 14,198,000 13,466,000 
= cure..... 10,614,000 11,600,000 11,069,000 
Pork, frozen. "2077 040, 000 217,942,000 230,931,000 
D.S. cured.. 60,387,000 62,555,000 80,673,000 
D.S. in cure 55,282,000 61,185,000 74,431,000 


S.P. cured. .185,940,000 180,399,000 183,357,000 
S.P. in cure244,569,000 263,483,000 253,467,000 
Lamb and mut- 


ton, frozen. 5,168,000 5,408,000 2,936,000 
Meats, miscl.. 85,862,000 89,970,000 74,511,000 
a eer 105,144,000 111,914,000 135,859,000 


Product placed in cure during: 


Mar., 1930. Mar., 1929. 
Pork, frozen.............. 50,619,000 60,835,000 
D.S. pork placed in cure.. 55,558,000 57,617,000 
S.P. pork placed in cure. .150,640,000 167,523,000 





*These holdings include stocks in both cold stor- 
age warehouses and packing plants. 


fe 
PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Apr. 12, 1930: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES 


J , 
——— ended 80 to 
pr. a » Apr. 
12 








ae 
1930. 1929. 1980. 1930. 
Mlibs. Mibs. Mlbs. M lbs. 

| ee 1,095 708 1,209 26,524 
To WORSIGM occ ccccs ony 15 pa ie 402 
United Kingdom .... 518 612 988 20,243 
Other Europe ...... ey 13 aoa 204 
.”  onaine sipkbhs'cisi 51 7 12 1,180 
Other countries ..... 526 61 209 4,495 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

er 2,469 3,656 4,004 47,550 
To Germany ........ 50 208 235 = 3,388 
United Kingdom .... 1,802 2,766 3,005 29, po 
> al Europe ...... 535 655 621 9,663 
Aa 25 . 2 «3 ‘St 
Other countries 57 27 122 2 "023 

LARD. 

Weed <.cscvsvesice 8,585 10,555 11,968 215,945 
To Germany ........ 855 2,569 3,612 48,567 
Netherlands ........ 810 783 416 16,356 
United Kingdom ... 2,850 4,232 4,204 72,450 
Other Europe ...... 2,038 1,608 738 24,134 
CE acasneaesessess 1,080 955 1,122 21,488 
Other countries 952 408 1,876 32,950 

PICKLED PORK 

a eee 188 158 167 = 6,674 
To United Kingdom. 32 11 40 700 
Other Europe ....... 25 5 7 576 
a 74 106 88 2,061 
Other countries .... 57 26 32 3,337 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Apr. 12, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, rk, 
Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. M lbs. 

THREE cc cncncecesce 1,005 2,469 8,585 188 
BOR csi ccccsccees 77 1,489 36 
EEE 553 323 647 24 
Port, EUurom 2. .cece 433 26 34 47 
OE CP 36 one 966 4 
— Ovieems .....0. 41 30 = =1,060 41 

ke... Eee 25 2,012 4,392 36 
Philade ee kcknsan< 1 1 47 eves 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 

Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total) ........... 518 1,802 
LAverpool ....0ccccccees 326 =1,278 
TanGon ....cccccccese 68 310 
Manchester 35 Ce 
GIAEBOW 2. ncccscccccccccccceccecece 89 214 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
Germany (Total) .......sesceecceeceevences 855 
BIE cc cess cuecccccccccccevecqescescoss 789 
Other Germany .....ccccccccccccvcccsevcecs 66 
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ok Tallow and Grease Markets 
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556,159 : . Per Ton. 

; TALLOW—The tallow market in the large and prices are rather firm. There ; ms . 
East, after ruling quiet and steady the was talk of a little export business in sto nes ees erga 

S early part of the week, with offerings choice white, but no particular demand | eeererererrerrererieee 36.00@38.00 
as moderate and well held, developed a was uncovered. With the larger con- givttle jaws, skulls and Knuckles.» ++ - eas. 00 

and in weaker tone. Reports were current of sumers displaying only routine inter- Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb..... 4% @4%c 

), with sales of 200,000 Ibs. of outside extra est, there was a feeling that it would H Bo d Hoof 
- 8. at 658c f. o. b. The weaker feeling be difficult to hold ‘the present levels orns, bones an oots. 

Bs was due to the holding-off attitude on should lower prices materialize in com- Per Ton. 

yr. ay. the part of the larger consumers and peting quarters. : Horns, gocending 00 grates... sees $85.00@160.00 

r. 1-Ibs. reports that cocoanut oil had sold at | At New York, choice house and yel- (ifiie Hoots eI Ss'00e Beco0 

pee 65%c New York, the lowest levels in low were quoted at 5% @6'%c depend- Junk bones ........... 6... eee eens 25.00@ 27.00 

060,000 years. ing on quality; A white, 6%c; B white, _ (Nete—Foregoing petece are for mixed carloads 

ae Considerable gossip was current of 6%4c; choice white, 74@7%4c. OF EE Re Sees Seve 

431,000 whale oil being offered ose freely. At presanigon = a om Animal Hair. 

357,000 This appeared to have affected senti- in greases, with the supply very mod- Beha . 

mba: ment also. Buyers continue to dis- erate but demand very slow. At Chi- oe wegpthctte Byer but most Regt 

936,000 play a disposition to back away from cago, brown was quoted at 5%c; yel- re ae Pong slypeagy Regeire =. ¢ 

oe offerings, and some of the best posted low, 5%@6c; B white, 6c; A white, this ti f th market, aS 18 usual & 

‘ tallow men at the seaboard would — 6%c; choice white, all hog, 64 @6%c. Ss time of the year. 
be surprised to see lower levels estab- Coll and field dried... ........eeeeeees 1%4@ 2 

r., 1929 lished in the near future. ’ Processed, grey, winter, fer Ib........24°@ ate 

cre At New York, special loose was By-Products Markets Cattle switches, each*.........02 @ Be 
523,000 quoted at 6%c; extra f. 0. b. 6%c; é . * According to count. 
edible, 74 @7*ec. : Chicago, April 17, 1980. 

1d stor- At Chicago, dullness was reported in Blood. + 
the tallow market. Demand was rather Blood is still in good demand and EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
quiet but supplies on the market ap- sales are in fair volume at prices a (Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

'S. peared very moderate. At Chicago, tittle higher than last week. New York, Apr. 16, 1930.—A few 

: edible was quoted at 7%4c; fancy, 7%c; Unit cars of ground tankage were sold at 

8 ara prime packer, 7¢; No. 1, 64@6%c; No. Ammonia. $3.25 and 10c f.o.b. shipping point near 
uring 2, 5%. : Ground and unground..........+.eee.e+ $4.00@4.25 New York, and last sales were made 
There were no auction sales at Lon- Digester Feed Tankage Materials. at $3.50 and 10c f.o.b., with the un- 

NG don this week. At Liverpool, Aus- he market is a little firmer and ground selling at $3.40 and 10c. Stocks 
Jan. 1, tralian tallow was unchanged to 6d inquiries are a little better and offer- of tankage have been cut down consid- 
’30 to lower for the week, with fine quoted ings scarce. Demand for stick is good erably, but the demand at present is 
ap. at 39s and good mixed at 35s. and offerings light. quite limited. 

1930, STEARINE—The market was rather Unit Avamonia. Ground dried blood is being quoted 

M Ibe. quiet and about steady, being influenced 5, .,ouna, 11% to 12% ammonia.$4.00@ 4.25&10 at about $3.65 per unit of ammonia, 

26,524 somewhat by reports of dullness in  Unground: 6 to 8% ammonia...... @ 4.00&10 f.o.b. New York, at which price the last 
402 compound trade. At New York, oleo Liquid stick ...-.........0-...... 3.50@ 3.75 a. was made. Olfecines ef foath 

20,243 ; , Steam bone meal, special feeding, sale | g , 

120 a quoted at 9c — hls > DEP RON ec aer hike os casa ere 40.00@42.50 American are rather scarce just at 

4°495 stearine was quiet and steady, wi ide ' present. 

- oleo quoted at 8%c. Th = espenin wes ne. er The demand for spot cars of various 
41,550 OLEO OIL—Demand was rather .,. od sgecage-thon vo o-yened sa wee A fertilizer materials for quick shipment 
3,388 moderate, with the market again rul- takin 1 ading of any consequence in this section has been very good dur- 
ye ing steady. There was little or no a ccataed Unit Ammonia, ing the past ten days. In some of the 

9 pressure from producers. At New < o 9 eastern sections, the fertilizer manu- 

2,879 High grd. ground. 10@11% am. .$ @ 3.15 & 10 4 : 

2,023 York, extra was quoted at 12% @12%4c; Low erd.. and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 3.00&10 facturers are doing a better business. 
medium, 12c; lower grades, 10%e. At Ee Gees i oe ee ss ES than last year. 

5,945 Chicago, trade was quiet with the mar- s lig ee $ \ o 

“as b0r ket steady. Extra was quoted at 11%c. Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). ; 

72,450 : The bone meal market is showing but MIDWEST RENDERERS MEET. 
a6.ias See page 37 for later markets. little activity. Few sales are being Mid-West Renderers’ Association— 
32,950 made. including Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, IIli- 
car eee’ wae eee segs ng Raw bone meal for feeding ........ 00 em nois, Minnesota, Iowa and beh or 
6,674 S Ss 1 Ss y 1 ’ - Steam, ground, S @& GW. ..cveccccsccce at. L ; t th M rrison ote 
700 eries against old contracts were re- Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 2 5.00@27.00 ileus or tae 15. Panes W. Klein 
2.00 aie meskes scien Wiaten tie - Cracklings. of Streator, Ill., was re-elected presi- 
337 A.C; y > eX- ‘ : idere, Ill., 
tra, 11%c; extra No. 1, llc; No. 1, ape — good and offerings ee ae ag Si pore oan 
einai 10%2c; No. 2, 10%c. ; a ar PerTon, treasurer, and G. E. Robb of Clinton, 
sort, NEATSFOOT OIL—Consuming de- Hard pressed and exp. unground, per Ia., as the new vice president. 
1 Ibs. mand was rather quiet, but a fair vol- WINE MRD sexsi nc. opan vet ood cates $ .90@ 1.00 % 
188 ume was moving against old contracts. Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 60.00@65.00 
36 At New York, pure was quoted at 13¢; Soft. prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
“ rh a > Gelatine and Glue Stocks. Exports of lard from New York City 
41 geen The demand for hide trimmings is April i 
arr gs is pril 1 to April 16, 1930, totaled 
. pores Bey ay PP age eer of — picking up. Sinews, pizzles and trim- 13,053,250 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
grease markets in the Mast was not wings are also more active. 726,400 lbs.; stearine, 14,400 Ibs. 
greatly changed during the past week. 

a The on was mean agerats By <= — == — 
M Ibs. toward the latter part of the week an 
+ casier tone developed as a result of a || /!HE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 
ar weaker feeling and the cocoanut oil COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
ead situation. With consuming demand * 

ii | moderate, and producers not pressing, || Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
al however, more or less nominal con- 

or ditions prevailed. Both Soft and Hard Pressed 

ss Stocks of choice white grease are not 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for eight months ended March 31, 
1930, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at mills* 
Aug. 1 to Mar. 31. 
9 1929 


State. 1930. 
United States .............. 4,788,413 4,965,761 
BRAREAB  evicicccoscccscscese 14,482 263,589 
BEIBBER ccc ccccscccscccces 62,294 61,643 
BEREERS  cccccwcscocsscrces 420,268 392,516 
ED. woeewosevveccocus 118,469 ,218 
DR “ences cccsseicassvce 435,320 395,178 
Rr 224,756 205,120 
Sc cla ck Sabwacieis 772,680 608,782 
North Carolina ............ 255,567 300,720 
IED. on nceee tocececnese 351,228 386,073 
South Carolina ............ 196,760 204,138 
EE ys ons. Soe peabs ou. 324,186 309,461 
Dt Conese oh gees ntese he 1,242,280 1,679,616 
All other states............ 70,123 70,707 


Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug.1 to Mar. 31. Mar. 31. 

1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
4,497,770 4,595,715 330,560 388,079 
296,907 243,940 18,766 19,762 
62,454 61,494 3 251 
376,372 360,509 44,978 32,240 
90,739 72,051 27,843 16,405 
420,643 373,708 15,274 21,944 
215,788 186,824 14,036 18,413 
660,928 516,144 117,408 96,637 
245,754 282,330 10,264 17,592 
349,648 364,844 5,435 18,956 
190,101 200,032 7,252 4,271 
291,08 266,408 34,163 45,922 
1,227,827 1,599,936 34,395 92,474 
69,510 37,495 743 3,212 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 41,606 tons and 21,972 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 85,209 
tons and 93,853 tons reshipped for 1930 and 1929, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 





Onhand Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out On hand 
Item. Season. Aug. 1 to Mar. 31. Aug. 1 to Mar. 31. Mar. 31. 
Cradle Of] ....ccccccccccvccccees 1929-30 *19,181,886 1,399,075,211 1,341,173,534  *101,921,509 
(pounds) .....cccceccccceces 1928-29 20,350,682 1,443,123,213 1,381,900, 687 107,120,650 
Meese GM... ccscvcccccccescvces 1929-30 338,619,933 **1,168,727,475 = .......... 535,890,768 
(QOUMME) 2 noc cccccccccscgecs 1928-29 335,993,223 bo lh ere 585,343,358 
Cake and meal..........e-ssee0% 1929-30 76,667 1,997,856 1,904,339 170.184 
TEED) GG oy non se0d sec bs ceneat 1928-29 32,648 2,068,902 1,862,896 
| Sra 1929-30 63,917 1,241,815 1,223,570 
errr 1928-29 29,291 1,239,102 1,147,405 
EEE Abos0 pichncecesresamesscras 1929-30 70,854 927,753 735,780 
(Running bales) ........... 1928-29 43,994 975,208 817,839 
PEs Sree nntvcdess cschen 1929-30 1,848 60,012 60,145 
(500-Ib. bales) ...... wauhee 1928-29 2,775 60,395 60,408 
Grabbots, motes, etc............ 1929-30 8,453 40,206 28,198 
(500-Ib. bales) ............6. 1928-29 1,903 40,712 29,756 12,859 


_. Includes 4,021,958 and 11,868,434 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
4,186,570 and 21,178,040 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1929, and March 31, 


1930, respectively. 


+Includes 5,506,926 and 8,266,014 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 9,727,216 and 3.954.097 pounds in 


transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1929, and March 31, 


1930, respectively. 


**Produced from 1,272,977,897 pounds of crude oil. 








COTTONSEED AND CHEMISTRY. 

Manufacture of sugar from cotton- 
seed hulls is now possible, according to 
Dr. W. T. Schreiber of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. This sugar is non-fat- 
tening and non-absorbable, and may be 
made from either hulls or straw. The 
formula for making this new sweet has 
been given by the bureau to industry. 
Formerly it cost about $1 a pound to 
manufacture, but under the new for- 
mula it can be produced for about 5c 
a pound, Dr. Schreiber said. 

This new sugar is known as xylose, 
which is said to be the third most 
widely distributed compound in nature. 
What precise food value it may have 
has not been worked out. 


Another chemical discovery, which 


with that of the new sugar, was pre- 
sented at the annual convention of the 
American Chemical Society held at At- 
lanta, Georgia, beginning April 7, is a 
This dis- 


beer bacillus that brews oil. 
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covery was described as opening a new 
industry that will substitute bacteria 
for workmen and machines in making 
vegetable oils and fats at low cost. 
~ Geo -- 
UNILEVER, LTD. OFFICERS. 

At a recent meeting of the Margarine 
Union, Ltd., presided over by Lord Bess- 
borough, resolutions were passed unan- 
imously adopting the new articles of 
association, changing the name of the 
company to Unilever, Ltd., and electing 
Franz Schicht and Arthur Hartog as 
additional “A” directors. Lord Lever- 
hulme, D’Arcy Cooper, H. R. Green- 
halgh, John McDowell, J. L. Ferguson, 
C. E. Tatlow, S. S. Long, J. L. Simpson, 
H. G. Hart, C. R. Baker, C. W. Barnish, 
John Cheshire, L. H. Hartland Swann, 
W. L. Helm, J. W. Pearson, and Horatio 
Ballantyne were elected “B” directors 
of the company. 


COTTONSEED PRICE INQUIRY. 

The attorney general of South Caro- 
lina announces that he will begin im- 
mediately an investigation into the 
price of cottonseed in South Carolina 
as authorized by the 1930 legislature. 
The object of the investigation is to 
determine whether or not the South 
Carolina branch of the National Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association operates in 
violation of the antitrust laws of the 
state and the laws against price fixing. 

~ fe 


HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, Apr. 17, 1930.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 32s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s 9d. 
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SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Apr. 17, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 

Shortening. 
Per lb. 
North and Northeast: 
SE, COD WR 6 vcs csesececseees @lil1 


Se Ne Spee @1uy 

NN OD TDs 0 so e.vs ds usee ee ces @11% 
Southeast: 

A, on shs oem aan XW 6A 9S 6 a6 608 On @10% 

BieOS TORR BGO TB. ose ccccs venccens @11%4 
Southwest: 

Jo A eee rrr rer @10% 

OF OR Sr ee @10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs..............00+ @u\4 
RETIELS cudcccngnevtaseaedencneess @11\4 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

CUE, GOD SONS os 0 Siac cesescaseae @10% 

ES Rc has Wich seed sucae hha @11\%4 

Pe NST Geslnnc die and shk a WN oe @11% 
South: 

i ie Ti. . os beers bess an ee @10% 

ee rr ree eee @11% 
rer ers Pa pr rere @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
%c per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil. 


—-o-— 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Apr. 15, 1930.—Extra tal- 
low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 65gc lb.; Ma- 
nila cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 
6% @7c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 
Coast, 6%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 10%@10%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 9%@10c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 712@8c 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, 
New York, 80@85c gallon. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; red oil, 
barrels, New York, 10%@l1I1c lb.; Nigre 
palm oil, casks, New York, 74@7%c 
lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 
7% @8c lb.; glycerine, soap-lye, 6% @7c 
lb.; glycerine, C. P., 18%@14c lb.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 

. —---e--—_— 
FEBRUARY MARGARINE EXPORTS 

Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during February, 1930, 
were, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, as follows: To 
Europe, 4,000 lbs.; British Honduras, 
50 lbs.; Panama, 19,174 lbs.; Mexico, 
2,000 lbs.; Cuba, 138,200 lbs.; Dutch 
West Indies, 200 lbs.; other British 
West Indies, 8,690 lbs.; Republic of 
Haiti, 1,100 lbs.; Colombia, 500 Ibs.; 
miscellaneous, 1,800 Ibs. Total, 50,714 
Ibs.. compared with 53,858 Ibs. in 
February, 1929. 

—-—- fe 


COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 

Imports of copra into the United 
States during the month of February, 
1930, amounted to 52,751,213 lbs.; value 
$2,109,508. Cocoanut oil imports totaled 
19,214,275 lbs.; value $1,259,536. The 
chief sources of supply were the Philip- 
pine Islands and British Malaya. 

on 


How do you deodorize vegetable oils? 
Ask “The: Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the 
“blue book” of the industry. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Fairly Active—Undertone Easier 
—Cash Trade Slow—Crude Fairly 
Steady—Weather South Mostly Satis- 
factory—Western Texas Dry—Better 
Outside Markets Checked Decline— 
Government Report Bearish. 

A fairly good volume of trade and 
an easier range featured cotton oil 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
the past week, but price changes were 
not extensive. Commission house sell- 
ing and liquidation uncovered a limited 
demand, except on declines, while some 
evening-up was under way for the Fri- 
day and Saturday holidays of this week. 

The selling was brought about by 
lack of improvement in cash trade, an 
easier tone in the crude markets, and 


- a bearish interpretation of the March 


statistical report. Scattered buying on 
a better tone to the outside markets, 
however, served to limit the downturn. 
There was moderate switching from 
May to the later months, the difference 
narrowing to 36 points, later widening 
to 42 points. 

The weather in the South was mostly 
satisfactory for new crop preparations, 
although drouth in western Texas was 
attracting attention, and rains in the 
eastern belt served at times to hamper 
field work. However, with trade in oil 
mostly of a professional character, 
local operators paid very little atten- 
tion to routine news. 

Consumption Smaller Than Expected. 

Ring sentiment was against the mar- 
ket, the impression prevailing that cash 
trade would continue poor the balance 
of the month. At the same time, there 
was a tendency to anticipate more ac- 
tive liquidation in May in the near fu- 


ture and a widening of the May dis- 
counts. 

March consumption of 234,000 bbls. 
was distinctly disappointing, running 
under practically all of the private es- 
timates. Consumption the same time 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


last year was 270,000 bbls. Consump- 
tion for 8 months totaled 2,428,000 
bbls., against 2,444,000 bbls. the same 
time last season, this season’s distribu- 
tion falling below last year for the first 
time. 

The visible stocks, however, at 1,810,- 
000 bbls., were 187,000 bbls. less than 
the same time a year ago, but the lat- 
ter appeared to be offset somewhat by 
fears that April consumption would 
run well below April a year ago. These 
were due to reports from refining quar- 
ters that cash trade on some days this 
week was almost nil, while there did 
not appear to be anything within the 
situation itself to bring about any ma- 
terial broadening of consuming demand 
in the near future. 

Crude oil in the Southeast and Val- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., April 17, 1930.— 
The ‘cotton oil markets are quiet with 
the undertone steady. Bleachable is in 
fair demand at 8%c loose New Or- 
leans; Texas crude, 7%c bid; Valley, 
74c, with occasional sales of small lots. 
Mills are expecting better values, while 
buyers prefer the awaiting policy. They 
are looking for liberal seed receipts 
after planting and possibly lower lard. 
The statistical position of oil appears 
strong, as only small buying orders are 
necessary to lift values. Should any 
large orders enter the market, crude 
could sell at 8c. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 17, 1930.— 
Crude, 7%2c; offerings light; 41 per cent 
meal, $36.50; loose hulls, $7.50 f. o. b. 
Memphis. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., April 17, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed nominal; prime crude oil, 
7%¢; 43 per cent cake and meal, $39.00; 
hulls, $13.00; mill run linters, 


2@3%e. 


ley sold in a moderate way at 7'c, and 
later was quoted at 7%c nominal. Little 
or nothing was heard of Texas crude. 

The store stocks of oil at New York 
on April 15 were only 3,100 bbls. 
Nevertheless, some of the local observ- 
ers were of the opinion that, owing to 
the fact that the New York markets 
afforded the best selling place for oil 
at the moment, fair deliveries might be 
made there on May contracts. The sta- 
tistical position of oil and lard, how- 
ever, was such as to discourage any 
idea of sharply lower prices in either 
commodity. 


Lard Stock Smaller. 


Ring traders appear to be anticipat- 
ing a sagging market and about the 
only hopeful feature that the locals can 
see at the moment is the possibility of 
a realization of the Farm Board’s 
efforts to bring about a sharply reduced 
new crop acreage, which private re- 
ports thus far do not seem to indicate. 
Cold storage holdings of lard on April 
1 were officially placed at 105,144,000 
lbs., against 179,428,000 lbs. last year. 
The Chicago lard stocks on April 15 
totaled 43,698,060 lbs., decreasing 129,- 
725 lbs. the first half of April, and 
comparing with 97,527,300 lbs. in mid- 
April last year. 

The weather report said the week 
was nearly ideal for outside work over 
practically the entire cotton belt, the 
weather being generally fair and warm, 
with very little precipitation. Plant- 
ing made good progress, except in the 
dry western sections where soil con- 
dition is unfavorable, and has begun 
well towards the northern limits of the 
belt. Warmth and sunshine were es- 
pecially favorable in Georgia and 
Florida where rains were heavy last 
week. Moisture would benefit germi- 
nation in many central and more eastern 
portions of the belt. In Texas, ger- 
mination was slow because of dryness. 
The condition of the crop is good on 
irrigated lands of the south, but only 
fair elsewhere with growth rather slow. 
Some cotton was planted in Oklahoma, 
but seeding is being delayed there be- 
cause of dryness. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 
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OLEOMARGARINE (c 
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Mans of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 





Chicago, Illinois 





G. H. Hammond Company 
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Friday, April 11, 1930. 


—Range— a 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

BOR Soe seds SoeK Spek dt, EPP 
Se 885 a 910 
May 1400 "910 "908 908 a 910 
ID a oe) Gott a. dens ota 916 a 922 
July 1200 933 929 938 a.... 
| git Seta Sag Sn aa 940 a 945 
ee 1500 948 946 949 a 950 
1 Ss 100 947 947 948 a 952 
DN aie Sere haat oles ine oie 930 a 948 


Total sales, including switches, 4,200 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Bid. 


Saturday, ane" 12, 1930. 


Mas boots 875 a 895 
Neer. Sahn s coe! sie en 875 a 895 
May 1900 896 896 896a.... 
June alee --- 9038 a 908 
cn 1300 925 920 920a.... 
ME pecs Sb5ciecee soak 928 a 933 
See 1300 941 935 ok ee 
RRs cs toa weak da we 934 a 935 
ON, bets bkas- ences 30% 920 a 930 


Total sales, including switches, 4,600 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 73% c Bid 


Monday, April 14, 1930. 


DE arab k cekitss-c% ke 
| RS OE Rs ate ee 875 a 895 
May 4700 895 888 888 a.... 
June 200 900 900 900a.... 
July 2400 915 910 910a.... 
Bef se Sess: Beet ion ee RL 
Sept. .... 500 928 925 925a.... 
a 500 926 925 926 a 

Ae ee 910 a "925 


Total sales, including | sw witches, 8,300 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Nominal. 


Tuesday, April 15, 1930. 


ES ars 2 eee 880 a 890 
ME cc cicbin. elise Sep eaid sc 880 a 890 
May 1700 888 885 886 a 889 
June 5 ke onan ae 
PE vein ce 1000 910 907 909 a 910 
et eee ee 917 a 922 
apt, -..., sees. O27 O83 O27 a .... 
SR wa 1100 926 923 926a. 
Nov. 100 915 915 915a 


Total sales, including switches, 5, ‘400 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 75% c Nominal. 





wy 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
On 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: “Procter” 
Lin. Li, 
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Wednesday, April 16, 1930. 


ODE 50k s Sidiwsada. bass 880 a 

| Se 100 885 885 885 a.... 
May ..... 33800 890 886 890 a 893 
June .... 100 892 892 897 a 910 
only ..... 4700 916 918 D91G a .... 
PE a aces eae CFOS 3 OES 923 a 928 
Sept. .... 3000 935 927 935 a 934 
LS ee 800 930 926 982 a 935 
DNS kk. chpmaa cere! ue 922 a 930 


Total sales, including switches, 9,100 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c¢ Nominal. 
Thursday, — 17, 1930. 


Ee gee 880 a . 

ON ae oa a eee 
Me -sS.8 te od 893 "893 890 a 894 
Oe. basset eee ce ee 
Oy: ss <2 O17 916 DIO-a ..%. 
ee here. me 
EE CE 935 934 9384 a 935 











See page 37 for ister: markets. 





COCOANUT OIL—The market on 
the whole was weaker, with demand 
quiet. Reports were current of sales 
at 654c New York, said to be the low- 
est since 1920. At New York, prices 
were quoted at 6%@6%c, while Pa- 
cific Coast tanks were quoted at 6%@ 
65sc. Philippine advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce said the copa 
market was firm, with three mills op- 
erating full time the first week in 
April and one part time. 

CORN OIL—The market was quiet 
and barely steady, being influenced 
somewhat by cotton oil. Corn oil, 
f. o. b. mills, was quoted at 7% @8c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market was 
dull and nominal, with Pacific Coast 
tanks quoted at 9c. 

PALM OIL—Offerings from primary 
markets continued light. Trade in the 
East was quiet, with the market about 
steady. At New York, spot Nigre was 
quoted at 7c nominal; shipment casks, 
6%4c; spot Lagos, 7%4c; shipment Lagos, 
65% @6%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Quiet and 
routine conditions prevailed. New York 
tanks were quoted at 7@7%c; bulk oil, 
prompt and near by shipment, 65%@ 
6%c. 
OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
was firm and demand fairly good. Spot 
supplies at New York are scarce and 
the market is quoted at 74 @7'%c nom- 
inal. Nearby shipments quoted at 7c, 
and forward positions 6%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—9%c nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
store oil was rather slow and the mar- 
ket quoted nominally at New York at 
4c over May. Store stocks on April 
15 were 3,100 bbls. Southeast and Val- 
ley crude, 7%c nominal; Texas un- 
quoted. 








The Edward Flash Co. 
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NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Apr. 14, 1930.— 
The cottonseed oil market was reac- 
tionary during the past week, due 
principally to disappointing consump- 
tion figures, lower lard and weakness 
in corn. Cotton also showed declines of 
from 15 to 17 points on the near 
months, and 25 to 29 points on new 
crops. 

The consumption of cottonseed oil for 
March turned out to be only 234,115 
barrels against 282,943 last month, and 
272,899 last year. The visible supply 
of oil, however, is only 1,809,835 against 
1,992,683 last year. Consumption for 
the eight months ending March 31 is 
practically on a par with last year, 
showing 2,428,488 barrels against 
2,444,401. 

Some further liquidation in the May 
position is looked for during the coming 
week, owing to first notice day, which 
will be Friday, April 25. Transferring 
from that month to the more distant 
deliveries is most likely to take place. 
Spot oil closed easier with prime 
summer yellow quoted at 790 off 20 
points. Texas crude declined about 20 
points, with Valley off 12 points and 
Southeast about unchanged. 


——4e-_—__ 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 16, 1930.—Cot- 
tonseed continues to maintain a very 
firm tone and while the Memphis fu- 
tures still provide the most attractive 
outlet for cash cottonseed in favorable 
rate territory for shipment to Mem- 
phis, selling is limited almost entirely 
to cash handlers and those with stored 
stocks of seed. The buying apparently 
originates mostly with local oil mills. 

Statistics indicate a comparatively 
good stock of seed in the country, and 
it is being generally discussed whether 
or not receipts at the mills at the end 
of the season will show a total in line 
with production figured against the 
total crop. Some feel that the receipts 
will not average 700 lbs. to the bale, 
which is usually figured as about nor- 
mal. Others are inclined to think that 
stocks held were possibly drawn from 
early production and of a _ storeable 
quality, and that this seed will .come 
in after planting. 

Cottonseed meal opened _ higher 
Wednesday, and gradually advanced 
through the session with April, May up 
to $36.25 near the close, June at $36.35, 
July at $36.50 but with the new crop 
positions again at a discount under 
July. News: overnight mostly bullish 
on a continuation of trade buying, and 
some hedging against sales by cash 
handlers, found the market thin. The 
selling originated mostly with profit 
takers and the mixers against pur- 


. chases of nearby cash. 


——4—_——- 
COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
the seven months ended February 28, 
1930, with comparisons for 1929, are 
reported by the U. S. Census Bureau 
as follows: 


1930. 1929. 
ee, ML NS hick a Scars ne 18,043,352 16,458,206 
el; A, 4 waalewnlee'on 3,125,052 5,545,537 
Cake and meal, tons........ 152,469 244,870 
Linters, running bales...... 75,706 119,472 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


THURSDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and steady 
the latter part of week due to holiday 
market. Cash trade is fair and hogs 
steady. The western run was moderate 
and the market awaiting new develop- 
ments. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil fairly active and steady. 
Trade is mostly switching. Locals are 
bearish but not pressing. Crude is 
firm. Southeast, 7%c sales; Valley, 
Tec bid; Texas unquoted. Cash trade 
slow with holiday evening up in evi- 
dence. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Thursday noon were: April, $8.80 
bid; May, $8.90@8.94; June, $8.95@ 
9.10; July, $9.16; Aug., $9.24@9.28; 
Sept., $9.34@9.35; Oct., $9.35@9.36; 
Nov., $9.22@9.28. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 6%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 9c nom. 


a 
THURSDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Apr. 17, 1930.— Lard, 
prime western, B10.85@10.95: middle 
western, $10.75@10.85; city, 10%c; re- 
fined continent, llc; South American, 
11%c; Brazil kegs, 12%c; compound, 
$10.75. 

ee 


LATVIAN BACON TO ENGLAND. 


Latvian bacon exports during Feb- 
ruary at 125,083 kilos showed an in- 
crease of 81.3 per cent over the Janu- 
ary totals. The bacon exported was 
furnished in almost equal parts by 
Konzums, one of the largest agricul- 
tural cooperatives in Latvia, and the 
Volmar Slaughter House, also a farm- 
ers’ cooperative. All of the product 
wag destined for England. 


eee Cee 
IMPORT MORE AMERICAN HAMS. 


A steady gain is shown in the im- 
ports of bacon and hams from the 
United States into the United Kingdom 
from the low point of 1927 to the close 
of 1929. This gain is confined to im- 
ports having their origin in the United 
States, the product from other export- 
ing countries showing a decline. 

The import of these products and 
their countries of origin, in terms of 
500-lb. boxes, are as follows: 


1929. 1928. 1927. 
United States....... 330,668 290,617 304,008 
COMRAA ..ccceccceee 66,654 94,563 142,639 
Denmark .......... 1,114,854 1,202,296 1,138,280 
Other countries..... 461,961 480,783 413,326 
Irish Free State.... 111,359 124,245 100,996 


Included in the above were the fol- 
lowing shipments of hams from the 
United States and Canada, in terms of 
500 lb. boxes. 


1929. 1928. 1927. 
United States....... 188,519 170,154 160,407 
Canada .......+..+- 21,973 25,841 29,949 


Between 1928 and 1929 the United 
States showed an increase of 40,051 
boxes, while Canada showed a decrease 
of 27,909 boxes, Denmark 87,442 boxes, 
other countries 18,822 and the Irish 
Free State 12,886. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, April 17, 1930.—General 
provision market steady but dull. Hams, 
picnics and square shoulders fair; lard 
very poor. Fair buying recently of 
A. C. hams for prompt and forward 
shipment. 

Thursday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 98s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
97s; picnics, 76s; short backs, 90s; bel- 
lies, clear, 78s; Canadian, 97s; Cum- 
berland, 97s; Wiltshires, 92s; spot, 
lard, 54s. 

ad 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet during the week ended April 12, 
1930, according to cable advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 1,428 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 
of Germany’s most important markets 
were 91,000, at a top Berlin price of 
15.14 cents a pound, compared with 
97,000, at 17.09 cents a pound for the 
same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam stocks of spot goods, 
oleo products and extra neutral lard had 
a tendency to increase because sellers 
were willing to meet buyers. Lard re- 
fined, dull. 

The market at Liverpool was steady. 
Consumptive demand fair. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 19,000 for the 
week, as compared with 17,000 fox the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending April 11, 
1930, was 93,000, as compared with 85,- 
000 for the corresponding week of last 
year. 

oo 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during March, 1930, as reported by 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion: 


Mar., 1930. 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs........ 7,871,584 
SNS eer 4,355,008 


SR WON 65 hed atdanced ciseukvewenes 35,883 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Ham, Lard, 
Ibs. Ibs. tons. 
Mar., 1930..........1,321,264 1,057,616 407 
ae. Sere 1,225,840 857,024 425 
Mar., 1929 .........1,201,472 1,020,656 380 


——fo-_—___ 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions on hand at Liver- 
pool on Mar. 31, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 

Mar. 31, Feb. 28, Mar. 31, 
1930. 


1930. 1929. 
Bac, WR. ..cccccs 5,768,000 3,818,528 2,864,960 
BEGINS, TOG: csr ccccss 784,336 1,112,832 548,240 
Shoulders, Ibs. ..... 129,024 58,128 8,736 
Lard, tierces ...... 686 1,046 559 
Lard, refined, tons. . 1,688 1,644 3,082 
a ae 


What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at the 
close of business on April 14, 1930: 


Apr. 14, Mar. 31, Apr. 14, 
1930. 1930. 1929. 
Mess Pork, new, 
made since Oct. 
1, '20, bris.... 67 144 706 
P.S. Lard, made 


since Oct. 1, 
> ae Pee 35,278,595 35,758,574 85,814,590 
P.S. Lard, made 


Oct. 1, °28, to 
Oct. 1, ’29, Ibs. 1,240,500 1,299,500 1,198,625 

Other ktnds of 
a Pee 7,179,565 6,770,511 10,519,080 

made since Oct. 
A, "Se SG hee Sitewens.- encacads 1,066,225 

D.S. Clear Bellies, 

made since Oct. 
Ibs..... 11,234,424 13,110,259 30,668,837 


made prev. to 
Oct. 1, '29, Ibs. 
D.S. Rib Bellies, 
made since Oct. 


45,000 174,000 721,007 


i, *20, Ihe....... TRIS 752,555 3,252,016 
Extra Short Clear 

Sides, made 

since Oct. 


"29, Ibs.. 68,813 70,866 328,077 


— Yo 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at New York for the week 
ended Apr. 11, 1930, according to the 

S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 





Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 243,000 Ibs 
Argentine—Pickled beef . ++ 11,312 lbs 
Canada—Calf carcasses.......... cae 265 
OORRGA—BACOM occ cecccccccccces a 4,030 lbs. 
Canada—Sausage ...........e00- ane 258 Ibs. 
Canada—Meat products . ... 44,050 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork cuts....... nae 537 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef cuts....... .++ 86,921 Ibs 
Cuba—Beef quarters...........ccceees 128 
Czecho Slovakia—Hams................ 700 Ibs. 
England—Beef extract................ 1,400 lbs. 
PN os hisiks ccna kd lessewiaie 300 lbs. 
Germany—Sausage ........ccececececs 2,594 Ibs. 
EI oe Sac 50/6 bio dale Weslceew eee 26,689 lbs. 
De ere eee 3,240 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes..... cus 993 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.. -++ 90,000 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Oleo stock..........sceesees 4,859 lbs. 





a 
MEAT SURPLUS IN NORWAY. 


Norwegian meat production has now 
progressed to the point where a central 
packing export plant is being discussed, 
according to the American commercial 
attache at Oslo. In previous years Nor- 
way was a fairly good market for 
American packers, but imports now 
amount to very little. There appears 
to be a surplus of meat in Norway, 
especially pork, and the possibilities of 
a steady export business are consid- 
ered favorable. 

a 

ARGENTINE MEAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of meat from Argentina from 
January 1 to March 28, 1930, as shown 
in cable advices to the Department of 
Commerce are as follows: 


1930, 1929. 
Frozen beef, quarters ...... 298,000 254, 
Chilled beef, quarters ......1,221,000 1,374,000 
Frozen mutton, carcasses.... 427,000 297,000 
Frozen lamb, carcasses...... 656,000 726,000 
—_o——_ 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Apr. 16, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 95,223 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 32,765 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 149,285 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 39,377 quarters. 

or’ 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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Know Hog Costs in ADVANCE! 








Banish “Guess” from Your Operations 


Hog Buying is an investment in Pork Products, Protect it!—by “Future” Delivery Buying on 





*Change. 


This modern method sets costs in advance. It accurately predetermines delivery date. Uncer- 
tainty has no place in this profitable plan. Thus you can intelligently outline your sales cam- 
paign, based on solid facts. 


By operating your plant with a known quantity bought in advance, you remove all risk. Un- 
certainty is eliminated. When the load gets too heavy, “Hedge”—but deal always with known 
FACTS, the basis of all consistently profitable business operation. 


Contract Hogs are always Standard Quality 
or Better—the BEST that reach any market 





Standard Grade Firmly Established 


By regulation on the World’s Foremost Hog Mar- 


House Regulations were soundly drawn up and 
are closely followed. Daily functioning on the 
*Change is clean cut and businesslike. A copy of 
these Regulations is yours for the asking. 





CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 








ket, “Standard Grade” is established. Clearing | 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., April 17, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Strictly good and choice weighty 
steers, weak to 25c lower; other grades 
with weight, 25@50c down; practically 
all light steers and yearlings, fully 50c 
lower, with light heifer and mixed offer- 
ings 50@75c and, in instances, more 
below a week ago; fat cows and butcher 
heifers, 50c lower; cutters, steady to 
25c lower; bulls, 25@40c down; vealers, 
largely 50c off. A _ sluggish dressed 
trade was a bearish factor. Shipper 
demand was narrow, but killing quality 
plainer. The relative supply of weighty 
shipper steers was small all week. Ex- 
treme top, $14.75; bulk better grade 
heavies, $13.75@14.50; most light 
steers, $13.50 downward, with extreme 
top long yearlings $14.50, although a 
few sold above $13.50; specialty 634- 
lb. yearling heifers, up to $13.25, but 
rank and file, $10.00@11.75; bulk fed 
steers and yearlings, $10.75@13.25. 
Most fat cows closed at $7.00@8.25; cut- 
ters, $5.25@6.25; butcher heifers and 
heiferettes, $8.25@ 10.00; practical 
closing top heavy sausage bulls, $7.75. 
Most 100- to 125-lb. vealers closed at 
$8.50@10.00, only selects making $11.00 
@11.50. 

HOGS—The opening decline in the 
hog market fully recovered later in 
week and today’s prices are strong to 
10c higher than week ago; 30 per cent 
of receipts billed direct to packers and 
shippers took 20 per cent; local packers 
aggressive buyers on breaks but de- 
cline in fresh pork market weakening 
factor at close; today’s top $10.60; bulk 
good to choice 160 to 220 lbs., $10.835@ 
10.55; 230 to 270 lbs., $10.15@10.35; 
280 to 320 Ibs., $9.90@10.25; 130 to 150 
Ibs., $10.00@10.50; pigs, $9.00@10.00, 
and packing sows, $9.00@9.65. 


SHEEP—Compared with one week 
ago: Fat lambs, 50@75c lower; fat 
ewes, 25@50c off. Today’s bulk wooled 
lambs, 85 to 95 Ibs., $8.75@9.25; top, 
$9.50, low level of season and lowest 
spring time prices since before the war; 
top shorn lambs, $8.75; heavies, down to 
$7.50 and $8.00; fat shorn ewes, $5.50 
down; early top woolskins, $6.25; good 
to choice 77-lb. California springers, 
$12.50 on Monday. Light native spring- 
ers enjoyed a specialty Easter outlet 
at $17.00@24.00; shearing Jambs scarce, 
odd loads and lots 73 to 83 lbs., $8.00@ 
9.00. 

—_——_— 


KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Kansas City, Kan., Apr. 17, 1930. 

CATTLE—Unsettled conditions in 
the eastern dressed beef market con- 
tinued to influence a weaker feeling in 
the live trade, and most classes of fed 
steers and yearlings closed at 50c lower 
rates against last Thursday. Some 
sales of light yearlings and fed heifers 
were quoted 50@75c under a week ago, 
with the demand limited at the decline. 
Best heavy steers sold at $13.85, while 
medium weights stopped at $13.50. Bulk 
of the fed offerings cashed from $10.25 
@12.25. Slaughter cows are weak to 


25c lower, while bulls are steady to 
weak. Vealers were reduced around 
$1.00, with the late top at $11.00. 
HOGS—tThe first two days of the 
week found considerable weakness in 
the hog market and substantial declines 
were scored, but on following days lim- 
ited receipts and a broad demand by 
both shippers and packers forced prices 
back to 15@25c higher rates as com- 
pared with a week ago. The late top 
rested at $10.15 on choice 190- to 210- 
lb. averages to shippers, while local in- 
terests paid up to $10.05. Packing 
oo mostly 15c higher, selling up to 


SHEEP—All killing classes of sheep 
and lambs were under pressure in spite 
of the decreased supplies, and sharp 
declines were registered. Fed lamb 
prices were reduced 25@50c, while 
springers were off 50@75c against last 
week’s close. Best woolskins went at 
$9.15, with others down to $8.75. Shorn 
arrivals ranged up to $8.25, with the 
bulk at $7.75@8.25. Choice native 
springers brought $13.00, but most of 
the Arizonas cleared from $12.00@ 
12.50. Mature classes are 50@T75c 
lower, with shorn fat ewes selling from 


$5.75 down. 
eo 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Apr. 17, 1930. 

CATTLE—The market on most kill- 
ing classes during the week was slow 
and generally declines of 25@50c were 
enforced on slaughter steers and she 
stock, choice weighty steers showing 
the minimum decline, while heifers and 
most light steers and yearlings closed 
fully 50c lower. Cows declined mostly 
25c, with extremes 50c lower on medium 
grades. Cutters held mostly steady, and 
bulls fully steady. Vealers declined 
50c, with practical top $13.00; choice in- 
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dividuals to independents, $13.50@14.00. 
Choice 973-lb. yearlings earned $14.00, 
and 1,335-lb. steers, $14.40. 
HOGS—Moderate receipts featured 
the local supply of hogs. While only 
slight price changes were recorded from 
day to day, the decline registered early 
in the week has been fully regained and, 
compared with a week ago, all classes 
are on a strong to 10c higher basis. 
Thursday’s top $10.00; bulk 160- to 250- 
lb. weights, $9.75@10.00; bulk 250- to 
320-lb. butchers, $9.50@9.75, with 340- 
lb. averages, $9.40. Packing sows, $9.00. 
SHEEP—Bearish influences governed 
the market for sheep and lambs, and 
the trend to values worked lower. Com- 
pared with a week ago: Fed lambs un- 
cover a 25@50c decline, while sheep un- 
derwent a 50@75c price break. Closing 
top fed wooled lambs, $9.15; bulk, $8.50 
@9.00; clipped lambs, $7.75@8.25. 
Medium grade 70- to 75-lb. California 
springers, $11.00@11.50; natives, $12.00 
@13.00. Clipped ewes turned at $5.00, 
with wooled ewes, $5.15@5.50. Shear- 
ing lambs cleared largely $8.00@8.35. 
—-4—— 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., April 17, 1930. 

CATTLE—AIll cattle prices dropped 
this week. Compared with one week 
ago: Steers, 25@50c lower; mixed year- 
lings, heifers and cows, generally 50c 
lower; cutters, low cutters and bulls, 
weak to mostly 25c lower; vealers, $1.50 
@1.75 lower. Bulk of steers brought 
$9.25@12.25, with 1,219-lb. steers land- 
ing $13.00 as top and 865-lb. yearlings 
scoring $12.75. Bulk of fat mixed year- 
lings and heifers cashed at $10.50@ 
11.50, with best mixed yearlings and 
straight heifers bringing $12.25 and 
$12.00 respectively. Most medium 
fleshed heifers registered $9.50@10.25; 
cows, largely $7.00@8.25; low cutters, 
mostly $4.50@5.25; top medium bulls, 
$7.75; vealers today, $11.00@11.25. 

HOGS—After declines at the open- 
ing of the week, hog prices scored 
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sharp upturns and finished 10@25c 
higher for the week. Weighty butchers 
up most. Top late rested at $10.50, 
with bulk 160- to 260-lb. weights $10.25 
@10.50; sows, $8.90@9.00. 

SHEEP—Under pressure from in- 
creased receipts, fat lambs and sheep 
declined 25 to mostly 50c. Wooled 
lambs sold from $8.75@9.50, and clipped 
lambs $8.25@9.25. A few spring lambs 
went at $12.00@15.00. Fat ewes bulked 
at $4.50@6.00. 

——<o——- 


LIVESTOCK AT 64 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 64 leading markets during March, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as follows: 


CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
OE, cnténnées sues , aa 571,278 444,042 
March averag E 
years, 1925- $529. 1,119,387 $74,936 428,053 
CALVES. 
| rrr 502,014 347,946 148,418 
March average, 5 
years, 1925-2929.. 546,620 405,509 140,536 
HOGS. 
teh. cces secscces 3,294,166 1,852,971 1,450,557 
March average, 5 
years, 1925- 1929.. 3,787,122 2,355,854 1,431,931 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
a errs 2,150,824 1,210,111 936,410 
March average, 5 
years, 1925-1929.. 1,560,969 865,960 697,384 
——4——_— 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Apr. 12, 1930, with 
comparisons: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Apr. 12. 189,000 539,000 381,000 
Previous week ...... 190,000 558,000 414,000 
MED -bbobwccsowneesoessue 184,000 563,000 315,000 
MD webecsesesousouu tone 184,000 531,000 258,000 
EET). bene nececcetuacncree 209,000 ,000 241,000 
RE ere 197,000 515,000 266,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs 
Week ended Apr. 12.........ccecccccccees 464, 
PPROVEORS WOOK 200 cccccccccccccccccccevees 488,000 
EEE Sbcavobesscencorccccecencesoonvccendé 466,000 
SE, Wass edescced obeensssnpucensssat dceawa 438,000 
MEE Seubeakccnsisneésiensdccceséenonseéae 405,000 
BEE Sob oc csenncdndsou se sseekosesnsesceses 447,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Apr. 12..... 141,000 418,000 273,000 
Previous WINE acdcscaces 144,000 424,000 329,000 

‘ 224,000 
176,000 
159,000 
187,000 





U. 


S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Apr. 11, 1930: 


Cor 
Week — Prev. week, 
Apr. 1 week. 1929. 
errr don 123,321 105,914 
Kansas City, Kan.... 46,312 40,636 47,842 
DE. sisisieonepee 45,800 38,908 49,377 
~ 9 eee 46,780 47,951 49,393 
— = psn sveceney 26,403 23,096 37,739 
Shock cn achose 38,876 36,002 41,981 
St. eae. MA. cease 13,093 9.571 4, 
Indianapolis ........ 21,350 22,814 17,440 
New York and J. C.. 30,384 33,791 31,910 
*Includes East St. Louis, Il. 
a 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Apr. 12, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 














Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City . 10,610 872 20,889 
Central Union 1,545 493 17,507 
New York 5,483 20,519 14,682 
Betekh ov. ctBeddce é 17,638 21,884 53,028 
Previous week ..... 8,439 17,878 4,263 55,341 
Two weeks ago .... 7,008 18,354 24.422 47,084 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, April 12, 


1930, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and~Co.......... 4,880 585 14,766 
i eT Sr 3,945 978 =617, 
BEOTEES Be OO. c ccccdcccse 1,994 rs 7,156 
i eer 3,940 806 2,773 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.... 848 “55% 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 1,481 296 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 643 “4 


Brennan Packing Co., 6,747 hogs; Independent 




































Packing Co., ... ogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
at hogs; Hy ygrade Food Products, Inc., 3,076 
hogs; Agar Packing Co., 3,070 hogs; others, 33,120 
hogs. 
Total: Cattle, 17,731; calves, 8,975; hogs, 
48,678; sheep, 41,739. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,252 845 4,152 7,552 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 2,142 626 2,724 8,622 
Fowler Pkg. Co..... 429 coos rr 
Morris & Co......... 2,220 608 ‘B51 5,814 
Swift & Co......... 3,680 736 z '235 10,841 
Wilson & Co........ 3,597 485 2'809 8,926 
PE Sa tkesesdacend 753 21 A583 84 
Detel ..ccccccocss 15,073 3,321 19,024 41,839 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 5,630 16,431 10,739 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 8,219 12,398 13,019 
Se Ee “ED, ccissenses $38 ,264 aioe 
Morris & O80. ....cccccce 1,879 40 6,329 
PE ED, secncccwense 5,154 10,242 15,683 
Waste Phe. O08. ..ccccee 20 s55 aeue 
Hoffman Bros. ......... 48 eee ° 
Mayerowich & Vail...... 6 sae 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ....... 62 = 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. . 2 o0» 
J. Roth & Sons... 42 ove 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co. 36 ae 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. ....... 244 — 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ........ 142 wax 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ....... 519 vee 
Wileen & OO. .ncccevece 198 ae 
Others ....ccccsessceves --. 27,514 
SMOR vince seonsexoasus 18,139 73,889 ° 45,770 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 1,155 917 389 1,398 
oe a aaa 1,728 2,280 937 =1,396 
Morris & Co. ....... 981 812 a 84 
East Side Pkg. Co... 870 lll 4,191 96 
American Pkg. Co.. 42 63 1,735 131 
vey Pig. Ge...... 157 92 1,046 bietiets 
oo - 1,548 926 11,713 2,348 
TOE ca vcveceesss 6, . 6,476 ~ 5,201 20,011 5,453 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Gee. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee TOPE ETE 2,786 686 7,590 22,652 
Armour and Co. .... 1, 305 469 3,115 5,105 
Morris @ Oo. ......5 ,281 242 4,473 3,416 
SEE. pecavacccsces We 2,396 19 10,135 7,504 
ER, _ 8,262 1,416 25,313 38,677 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,870 123 10,746 4,241 
Armour and Co. .... 2,776 143 10,043 5,660 
Swift & Co. ........ 1,512 115 45,834 5,113 
Buith Bros, ..6.220% 11 76 wees 
RE Wein ddssn dunes 2,461 105 20,258 209 
OS ee 9,619 497 46,957 15,223 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Marris 00. 0650-04 1,335 687 4,512 97 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,521 645 4,717 135 
oo ee ee 124 yes 758 1 
ee eee 2.980 1,332 9,987 238 
Not including 45 cattle, 459 hogs and 130 sheep 
bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 614 461 5,011 3,873 
Jacob Dold Co. ..... 490 15 3,528 62 
Fred W. Dold....... 50 adae 354 1 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 139 ane 
Keefe-Le <y 1 21 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 15 
nt Pap eT 329 476 8,893 3,936 
Not eetietees 5,366 yond bought direct. 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,460 8,489 12,450 1,397 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 365 1,410 54 
Swift & Co.......... 3,716 5,491 16, 675 1,492 
United Pkg. Co...... 1,468 127 we Site 
SE fa sdu denen os ke 928 133 11, 371 
WOR? Sivcucudcets 8,937 10,650 40,496 2,943 
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DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co. ........ 12 139 
Armour and Co. pH 125 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 380 133 
EE ecnes en shve 531 195 
ML Sedseccsncen 3,277 592 
MILWAUKEB. 
Cattle. Calves. 
oe Pkg. Co.. 1,822 10,125 
U. Dz Gs., B. ¥.. 52 ines 
The are i “2000 mye aioe 
R. Gumz & Co. 92 25 
Armour and Co. .... 737 ~=5,081 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 17 okie 
UNE Saw cncvscses 761 236 
| Perr rer 3,481 15,467 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
DE, os cndenavsaue 1,094 2,249 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,264 584 
Armour and Co. .... 368 134 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1, 327 358 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 6 seis 
Brown Bros. ....... 130 35 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 29 eee 
Riverview Pkg. ~~ 14 
Meier Pkg. Co : 89 
Ind. Prov. Co 43 5 
Maas Hartman Co. 16 8 
Art Wabnitz 6 51 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 16 ie 
ETS eve cvccccence 526 119 
MEE cud Ghdaaos. 4,908 3,543 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... 7 
J. Hilberg & Son.... 109 7 
Gus Juengling....... 109 152 
Kahn’s Sons Co... 1,177 858 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 156 101 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co. 4 vine 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons 75 30 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 2 wince 
J. Schilachter’s Sons. 153 216 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 8 wens 
John F. Stegner 164 171 
J. Vogel & Son.. 9 6 
Ideal Pkg. Co. vee oe 
eee 11 sans 
SE | nes ee banss es 259 583 
WHEE 5 iscick canve 2,236 2,131 


Not including 711 cattle, 10 calves, 


and 534 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


254 
1,954 
2,200 

871 


5,279 





8,173 
"649 
17 





390 
23,326 





6,126 
667 
235 

1,249 

1,214 

"345 

436 

758 
3,925 

14,965 


Hogs. 


Hogs. 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 
19,154 
19,789 

"539 


39,482 
Sheep. 


534 


"83 
617 


. Sheep. 


1,066 
187 


“40 








808 


9,315 hogs 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for the week ended Apr. 12, 
sons: 








CATTLE. 
Week 

ended Prev. 
Apr. 12. week. 
DED. cbs wives adnan ae 17,731 19,059 
OO  — rrr 5,073 14,846 
Omaha (incl. calves) 18,139 18,164 
a EP 6,476 9,012 
el a ssdacng seace es 8,262 7,116 
a ee 9,619 9,531 
Oklahoma City.......... 2,980 2,704 
EE wstken ens cecae as 1,329 1,816 
DEE  Witecndhevesesees 3,277 3,376 
2 eee 8,937 11,111 
Milwaukee .............. 3,481 3,295 
RIE conc ccesces 4,908 5,038 
eee 2,236 2,106 
MEE sasurudacah onnnee 102,448 107,174 

HOGS. 
ES eee mee 48,678 60,507 
ED MED oon ene ceccec 19,024 19,342 
EL 5s uh vaca aeiebiat 73,889 56,897 
ig ES ere 20,011 24,175 
Se ae 25,313 21,706 
Are 46,957 4,333 
Oklahoma City . 9,987 8,308 
on, ER ee . 8 5,363 
464d ataeesenay 5,279 6,525 
eer 40,496 43,363 
 ..., SESSA 9,014 8,575 
Indianapolis ............ 23,326 28,264 
Pee € 14,708 
SEE anes ddeeees scribe 345,832 332,066 

SHEEP. 
NEED sah anekcakecance 41,739 62,270 
TA ere 41,839 50,403 
DE tabiissbnodsantaape 45,770 52,704 
i 60 re aban sane ee 5,453 7,169 
0 ae 38,677 41,873 
Saree re 5,223 15,569 
Oklahoma City........... 233 481 
PE “Sass yGuay eh és'cod 3,936 3,786 
REE) Sekb446 664000 nbn 39,482 16,758 
eee 2,943 22 
ea 617 853 
Indianapolis ............ 1,441 2,268 
EE «n'5%kdt<Peewree 808 1,560 
MNS ~ eheseabesavansec 238,161 250,918 


See pages 45 and 46 for additional livestock markets 


1930, with compari- 


Cor. 
week, 

1929. 
18,801 
15,209 


1,699 
104,366 





82,008 
22,109 


18,892 


379,947 


55,566 
30,339 
42, ond ) 


30, 161 
10,665 
18 


2,517 
20,361 
3,013 
119 
1,200 
656 





199,516 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1930. THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1930. 
, » Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
sheep. SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1930. — Ces ee 4,000 16,000 15,000 
19,154 Gattio. Hleen: Mieep.  CHICAMO. 2 icccccccccccoccs 6,000 25,000 15,000 Kansas City ............ 1,000 7,000 8,000 
19,789 Chicago ......... 100 6,000 6,000 Kansas City ............ 8,500 10,000 AE . WUE, oo os.e cles ca cee we 1,800 10,500 12,000 
ee ne Gy ........ cc. ie ole Dr MEME DN Goede sins tn g.cccs4 7.000.” TOO BOGO0 OR BANG 56. ceccce ses 1,400 8,500 500 
539 Oma fs 50 4000 WED; METRE es oscite cess « 4,200 18,000 3,000 St. Joseph .............. 800 3,000 5,000 
d Se ea et gee 1a ile aE ees seers! 1,100 5,000 6,000 Sioux City .............. 1,000 7,500 2,000 
39,482 BE MMM coos ceeake ok 400 §=©.2/000 »=— 1,500 «Sioux City .............. S000; BOR. SOOO BE Pah eso. cencescas 2,000 6,500 500 
os...) | 6m oe Augie Sv. SRR AR RAS 2,200 7,500 500 Oklahoma City .......... 900 =: 1,800 200 
Arta, <= ig Sana alae 150 "600 300 Oklahoma City ......... 300 =: 1,400 200 Fort Worth ............. 900 =. 2,000 700 
sheep Oklahoma City Sp anes aa ee 1,000 .... Fort Worth ...........5. 1,600 1,000 1,800 Milwaukee ........++.4++ 600 1,200 600 
sag Fort Worth pone 100 1000 1.000 Milwaukee .............. 700 1,800 | me See 300 1,000 6,600 
534 Mitwwine oo, ; "100 ’ pO ae oer 600 1,900 4,800 Louisville ............... 100 300 200 
eee Deane : aes 250 5.260 Louisville A er om 100 600 a ere 400 =: 1,600 700 
Louisville "400 400 "100 Wichita ................ 400 2,900 900 Indianapolis ............. 600 4,000 100 
Wichita "4300 1,800 600 ieaieests Ete NARI Se 1,400 5,000 BUD PRUNE on ass cis'sin enone ve ae 700 700 
Indianapolis ............ 100 =. 2000 109 «-Pittsburgh ........-...+. ve see 500 300 Cincinnati .............. 200 =—-1,700 100 
tees PIM cone o cee 700 500 NEE. si weccataneeses 300 3,000 Me EE. NA ve We ee'tee easy 200 600 900 
83 (i 100 1,000 we DEE /Sadetessnehssren as 100 300 BT em SSO ee re 200 700 600 
———— Buffalo ...... NR 2 200 "500 “100 EP ere 200 1,200 Re: IIE io Godscccwcadcwe 200 500 400 
617 rr TE el al Rt 100 800 pee eee 200 700 Se EE ook ad bse s.bceweae 400 900 200 
WES eee ene 300 “100 ES Pad ae 3G gare oars: 1,100 600 700 , i 
Nashville .......-6.0+000  seees : FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1930. 
WEEE 3 kb swig seakaass” oc ame 100 200 3 Chicago 1.000 12,000 12,000 
. , RS ‘4 r s TABOO ones ’ “, “) 
"3 MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1930. eer: See ay ae Kansas City .. ... 200 6,000 3,000 
187 CDUARB Gs saci es iene stoess 15,000 43,000 29,000 Chicago ..............008 7,000 16,000 18,000 Omaha ...............5. 400 8,500 8,000 
Renmen iter s.5s 556555 ce 15,000 12,000 12,000 Kansas City ............ 5,500 7,000 8,009 St. Touis................ 800 9,000 500 
OUIRMEE eg ess hc be og ox 8,500 16,000 20,000 Omaha ...............06 3,200 9,000 15,000 St. Joseph............... 200 4,000 6,000 
ee. AES es $500 3600 1,000 Bt ReMe <5. cos sc seca 2,500 13,500 3,000 Sioux City.. 600 5,500 2,000 
Bt: Wael. .sacxsscseae 3,000 5,500 11,000 St. Joseph .............. 900 3,500 5,800 St. Paul................. 1,700 9,000 300 
cig SO ne 3,500 10,500 8,500 Sioux City .......ceeees 2,500 6,500 3,000 Oklahoma ) 400 400 60 
RiP. fh cs fcsnswnok $500 D500 S000 Be. PARE cos. scene se cies 2,400 15,500 700 Fort Worth.............. 1,400 1,100 600 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,200 2,000 100 Oklahoma City ......... 700 1,400 100 Milwaukee .............. 300 500 , 100 
ee errer 4,500 1,600 2,400 Fort Worth ............. 1,800 1,100 3,000 Denver .......... steteee 300 600 = 6,100 
tees Milwaukee .............. 500: 1,000 100 Milwaukee .............. 500 =: 1, 000 100 Wichita ..............4, 900 =—-1,400 600 
oe To eae 2,100 1,900 9,500 Denver ...............000 600 800 3,000 Indianapolis ............ 500 «5,000 200 
ER fo nok ase 100 500 B00) ERO Sk. ties . SE 500 400 Pittsburgh .............. tees 2,000 = 1,000 
tse. CRETE Snes 1,400 3,800 NMI oes. < ins curse Svs 600 §=6. 3,000 = «1,000. Cincinnati ........... +» 225 = 2,700 125 
100 Indianapolis ............. 300 4,000 100 Indianapolis ............ 1,000 4,000 200 «Buffalo .............565. 175 1,500 = 1,000 
RIED, Siete scabies 700 + =6.3,500 += 3,600 -=—séPittsburgh ... wee elena 1,400 500 Cleveland ............... 150: 1,400 500 
1,441 Cincinnati 2,300 2,500 Cincinnati 200 2,000 200 
Buffalo pcs a 6,600 5,800 Buffalo 100 ~—-:1,200 500 i 
leveland 3,900 2,500 Cleveland 200 1,400 800 J 
Sheep. Nashville 600 400 Nashville .... 7k cas 600 500 Watch the Wanted page for oppor- 
155 Toronto 1,300 OIE os ioe ca 3 davelinas 1,000 600 700 ~«tunities, 
47 














FELIX GEHRMANN 


Long Distance Phone Information furnished 





















































i _ YARDS 0037 Commission Buyer of Live Stock  ,.carding trading in 
i eg ag ser Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards contracts for future’ 
* ng eg an sa Chicago, Illinois delivery, upon request 
808 
) hogs ———————=— 
BANGS & TERRY CHAS. B. REYNOLDS 
a Buyers of Livestock Order Buyer Cattle Exclusively 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs STOCK YARDS, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 
Cor. Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 14 years packing house buyer 
week, Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities for all grades of beef cattle 
Bi Write or wire us Corresp 
15,209 ~~ 
20,294 —EE —— — wereememscronent 
6,425 ee 








‘= | Order Buyers of Live Stock E. K. Corrigan 
oa =| || McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. Exshesive Hag Guite Taper 








































































































re ‘ : Operating on Three Markets 

— Indianapolis Ft. Wayne So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
O£,806 Indiana Indiana E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
a weil A AS a“ . 
2 | J. W. MURPHY CO. Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
om | Order Buyers Commission Only 

5815 H ONLY 
ae oe ee GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 
36.862 Reference any Omaha Bank Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
ee Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
30. 330 t - The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
i ¥4 Do you buy your Livestock Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 
Toes t h h R ‘ d P Write—’Phone—Wire 

18 * 

2h roug ; CCOR NIZE ; al Murphy Bros. & Company 

‘119 Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 

1,200 chasing Agen ts: Telephone Yards se . "eau Pesce CHICAGO 



































99,516 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs Sheep. 
Mon., Apr. 7... .13,269 1,525 35,037 9,054 
Tues., Apr. 8.... 5,902 4,165 19,182 9,341 
Wed., Apr. 9.... 7,690 3,254 14,411 9,259 
Thurs., Apr. 10.. 7,152 3,575 23,115 11,876 
Fri., Apr. 11.... 1,776 652 15,200 13,959 
Set... age 28. .... 100 200 6,000 6,000 
This week ...... 35,889 13,371 112,965 59,489 
Previous week. ..39,2) 16,964 134,959 92,631 
WORF OBO ..cvcve 39,692 23,401 105,218 68,301 
Two years ago...40,567 18,148 109,336 49,925 


Total receipts for month and year to Apr. 12, 
with comparisons: 








—— Mar.—— —Year——_ 

1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
Geltie .ccres 57,839 74,690 561,950 640,249 
Calves ..... 27,489 38,007 167,036 220,912 
Hogs -..--194,152 220,216 2,471,921 2,744,536 
Sheep ...... 129,728 132,029 1,163,115 976,252 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Apr. 7 . 8,624 5 7,601 3,823 
Tues., Apr. 8.... 1,551 14 5,759 2,759 
Wed., Apr. 9.... 1,988 25 2,148 4,136 
Thurs., Apr. 10.. 2,042 66 5,247 3,754 
se YS 1,158 wave 4,511 2,966 
Sat., Agr. 33..... 100 pone 200 1,000 
This week ..... 10,462 110 24,456 18,438 
Previous week. ..11,717 276 =©26,230 26,998 
BOGE BHP. oc ccvoe 11,658 89 23,224 16,211 
Two years ago...11,413 24 34,289 14,761 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Apr. 12.$12.10 $10.25 $5.35 $ 9.65 
Previous week...... 12.30 9.85 5.00 9.30 
BR. 350% cepesccones 13.45 11.40 8.75 16.85 
Dn” «ctsbandedsaess 13.20 8.80 9.20 16.65 
DE” stssnesaseneee 11.35 10.95 9.65 15.80 
EN. obsetsseneccces 9.4 12.05 8.15 12.80 
Pe ks stanpoeceseae 10.25 12.80 7.75 14.35 
Ay. 1925-1929.....$11.55 $11.20 § 8.70 $15.30 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Apr. 88,200 41,100 
Previous week 108,729 65,633 
1928 81,994 52,090 
in oseGhaneneasbeheute 75,047 35,164 
BEE: 65%GS 6 bo-0ecbssbues 79,293 43,613 
ert eet re 77,831 52,650 


*Saturday, Apr. 12, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 





No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Apr. 12.113,000 235 $10.75 $10.25 

Previous week........ 134,959 235 10.50 9.85 

1929 -.105,218 248 12.00 11.40 

ML s660h eas skews ebee 109,336 231 9.40 8.80 
re 107,757 241 11.65 
a Ee ee ee 114,485 247 13.80 
MED Secesctewdptcbave 22,950 233 13.70 





Av. 1925-1929.......111,900 239 $12.10 $11.20 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Apr. 11, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 








Loe hee dt | Serer 362,752 
RE: Em 123,321 
395,604 





- 91,144 
81,600 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Apr. 17, 1930, were as follows: 






Wk. endec Prey. 

- Apr. 17. week. 
Packers’ purchases ............ 50,202 
Direct to packers.... 408 35,638 
Shippers’ purchases .... J 26,435 
Ee 113,147 112,275 


(Chicago livestock prices on page 46.) 


—— -fe—__- 
HIDE CELLAR TEMPERATURES. 
What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the meat 
packer’s guide. 
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HIDE TARIFF RESTORED. 

The tariff of 10 per cent on hides, 
which was included in the pending tariff 
bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives but omitted by the Senate, 
has been restored by the conferees of 
the two houses who are ironing out the 
differences. The leather tariff was also 
restored. 

The rates as fixed by the conferees 
on hides and leather are as follows: 

Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine 
species, 10 per cent. 

Sole or belting leather, leather welt- 
ing and leather to be used in the manu- 
facture of harness or saddlery, 12% per 
cent. 

Side upper leather, 15 per cent. 

Upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, 
garment or strap leather, 20 per cent. 

Leather to be used in the manufac- 
ture of sporting goods, 20 per cent. 

Leather made from hides and skins 
of fish, reptiles, birds and other non- 
bovine animals, 25 per cent. Vegetable 
tanned rough leather of goat and sheep 
skin, including those commercially 
known as India tanned goat and sheep- 
skin are excepted and these are dutiable 
at only 10 per cent. 

All nonbovine species of leather, if 
imported for use in the manufacture 
of shoes, 10 per cent. 

Fancy leather for conversion into 
boots and shoes, 30 per cent, (the only 
leather now on the protective list). 

Boots and shoes of leather, 20 per 


cent. 

HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 

The Adjustment Committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange, on April 14, 
1930, fixed the following price differen- 
tials between the basis grade and the 
premium and discount grades of hides 
which may be delivered against Ex- 
change contracts. These differentials 
are effective April 15, 1930, to prevail 
until further notice. 

The following differentials are based 
on hides taken off in the United States 
and Canada in the non-discount months 
of July, August, and September, and 


April 19, 1930. 


on hides taken off in the Argentine in 
the non-discount months of December, 
January, and February. 

The differentials on frigorifico hides 
are based on delivery ex-dock including 
freight, insurance, weighing, bundling, 
taring, and financing. 

FRIGORIFICO HIDES. 
Cents per lb. 





Siena bisa kwise ake seeuinie a ois Wie 2.55 premium 

Oe Be ern 1.10 premium 

OT OPP rere PP Pe errr eres 1.45 premium 

Ex. light cows and steers.......... 2.35 premium 
PACKER HIDES. 

Heavy mative steers. ....c.sccccesss 1.70 premium 


Ex. light native steers. 


.55 premium 
Heavy native cows.. 


: [60 discount 







Light native cows.. ae os Basis 
Heavy butt branded steers.........1.70 premium 
Heavy Colorado steers.............. 1.15 premium 
Sh are 1.70 premium 
Light Texas steers................. .55 premium 
Ex. light Texas steers............. .60 discount 
EE UE wo sd ene nesessatcewes .60 discount 
PACKER TYPE HIDES. 
Branded cows and steers.......... 1.15 discount 
Native cows and steers............ No differential 
a 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 12, 1930, were 4,205,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 4,008,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 5,088,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to April 12 this year, 
60,274,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
58,055,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended April 12, 1930, were 
2,346,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,429,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,980,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to April 12 this year, 
58,274,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
65,535,000 Ibs. 

WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Apr. 12, 1930: 






Week ended. New York. Soston. Phila. 
Apr. 12, 1930 ee o¢enwes «| - . Seas 
Apr. 5, 1930 .... 44,720 2,198 
Mar. 28, 1930 .... 15,429 +e 
Apr. 18, 1929 481 == wcncee 5 547 
Apr. 6, 1929 ye | er 29.246 

To date, 1930. .589,883 189,284 176,253 

To date, 1929. .367,518 101,755 183,153 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 
Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of February, 1930, and 
January, 1930, based on reports received from 4,099 manufacturers and dealers, 
and stocks disposed of during the former month, are reported by the U. S. 


Department of Commerce as follows: 


Feb., 1930. 
NE Ns cei andes cubecesbansacsaaase 3,931,844 















Deliveries 
during 

Feb., 1930.* 
1,197,678 


Stocks on hand or in transit 
Tanned, 
Feb., 1930. 
*1,383,394 


Jan., 1930. 
4,031,234 


I SE cana bo su bw ened es nese beak bank 1,193,672 LOOT CCB 8 = —s cwvcces 329,095 
ST CSc Seka wa pb siseis'ee cs abe sus eu sane 1,549,112 eT rrree 500,462 
i esas Gh these b Karst een kededand 152,079 SD os ee awes 40,836 
Unclassified, hides a reer 327,285 
ON SES eer ee 48,248 6,468 1,847 
Calf, total skin pee ' 2,485,966 1,002,616 720,922 
Green-salted, skins ..... : - 2,062,151 941,570 634,622 
BR A I IB i v0 kv cen enn dec asecce 423,815 61,046 86,300 
ge a eer se kbbvesasene 544,679 163,147 154,341 
Green-salted, skins Be 488,828 159,972 149,832 
Re CIE, GRO 5 occ ccccnscceeasncs 57,127 55,851 3,175 4,509 
Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 
MD SU anu ue a SESE Ss bh bss sectessheheavasans 175,990 168,787 11,794 46,447 
Fronts, whole fronts us 97,669 103,765 95,836 8,288 
a eee errs 214,128 209,885 73,570 6,789 
NE hive puckesusehsdecss tases Sh bnne eae wes 44,685 22,722 32,000 24,755 
RRR, RRO. MODE « < 6.0:0 00 0540 '50'00 60005456660 35,093 36,334 C—O ——— 
ES aan 'n' Ss 6 0.6%: eee 248 4800 4a H0 001s 9,099,539 9,654,791 4,440,372 1,222,947 
COMBOTER, GERD 20 cscs ccsoncs 7,680 710,721 271,680 72,160 
Sheep and lamb, total, skins 9,348,481 9,090,838 2,671,233 1,802,227 

NLS 0n 4455) 60400-0005 sits cases ened 1,298,400 eS reer 531,387 

ar eres eee 559,360 an WSeastes 103,378 

Without wool—pickled, skins............... 7,236,423 Se Ck ek wens 1,147,655 

Without wool—dry, skins................... 254,298 ee 8 — .eanewss 19,807 
Sicivers, GOWeMS .c.cccccccenes 3,654 72,887 11,845 3,466 
I CIN <  . cing sve ve\seus cde sae cbes'eec . 24,785 12,196 587 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins 413,322 SS ee 
NE ES IN: Gh w 66 50 0.00.00 bn aesdeoeiecee 7,83 162,374 73,187 43,573 
. & 2 yy Ra re eee 148,168 143,964 46,751 51,851 
Pig and hog strips, pounds...................5. 639,407 665,619 370,067 165,506 
Ms EEE. DGGgeb ue hew a bdecnvedeesanss0ebese es 62,772 74,542 te SES 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers, and importers. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market was active in a broad way at 
steady prices. There appeared to be 
little change in the situation at the 
opening of the week, and the usual good 
movement of branded hides occurred 


early at steady prices; however, native. 


steers were included in the movement, 
and one packer moved a few heavy na- 
tive cows. On Wednesday the Tariff 
Conference Committee adopted the rates 
passed earlier by the House, providing 
for tariff of 10 per cent on green hides, 
12% per cent on sole leather, 15 per 
cent on upper leather, and 20 per cent 
on shoes. While this action of the Con- 
ference Committee is not conclusive, the 
renewed prospect of a tariff on hides 
resulted in considerably more interest 
in unsold hides and a broad movement 
followed on light native cows at steady 
prices. 

Some native steers still being offered, 
and ce differential being asked on na- 
tive hides from St. Paul; otherwise, the 
market appears to be fairly well cleaned 
up, and more branded hides could read- 
ily be moved at the old price levels. The 
total movement for the week at Chicago 
was over 90,000: hides, mixed March- 
April take-off. 

Spready native steers quoted 151%4@ 
16c, nom. About 15,000 March-April 
heavy native steers sold early at 14e, 
while this figure was paid later for 5,500 
straight March take-off. Nothing 
definitely confirmed on extreme native 
steers, which last sold at 13c; a few 
may have moved on this basis. 

Branded hides continue in demand. 
About 8,000 butt branded steers sold at 
14c, and 15,000 Colorados at 18%%c. 
About 6,000 heavy Texas steers moved 
at 14c, 8,000 light Texas steers at 13c, 
and extreme light Texas steers sold at 
12c, all steady prices for March-April 
hides. 

One packer moved 1,000 heavy native 
cows at 12c. The movement of light 
native cows by all packers is estimated 
at 27,000, mixed points, at 12%c, steady; 
asking 13c for St. Paul light cows. 
About 8,000 branded cows were reported 
at 12c. 

Last trading in December forward na- 
tive bulls was at 9%c; branded bulls 
8@8'%c nom. 

The South American market was fair- 
ly active and prices continued to ease 
off based mostly on seasonal decline 
in quality in that market. Last trad- 
ing was 12,000 Argentine April frigori- 
fico steers at $35.00, equal to 15%@ 
15%e cif. New York, as against 
$36.1214, equal to 15 %c, c.if. New York, 
paid late last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One local 
small packer moved 3,000 April hides 
at the week-end at 12'%c for all-weight 
native steers and cows and 11'%c for 
branded, steady. One killer moved 500 
March and 2,500 April native hides, at 
12%c for April light native cows and 
12c for March-April heavy cows; an- 
other small packer sold 3,000 April na- 
tive hides same basis. An Iowa packer, 
who sells on big packer grading, moved 
8,000 to 10,000 hides late this week at 
full big packer prices, basis 14c for 
native steers and 12%c for light na- 
tive cows. Small packer regular slunks 
sold at $1.00 and $1.15. 


In the Pacific Coast market, 12,000 
March hides sold at steady prices, 114%c 
for steers and 10c for cows, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Last trading at 
$33.00 per ton, Chicago basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES — The country 
hide market has a better appearance. 
More activity late last week firmly 
established prices. All-weight have been 
moving at 10c, selected, delivered, but 
1042c now generally asked. Heavy steers 
and cows quoted 9c, last paid. Buff 
weights sold at 10%c and 10%c gen- 
erally asked. Good 25/45 lb. extremes 
priced at 12%c, recently paid. Bulls 
slow, 7c, selected, asked. All-weight 
branded priced 8c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS—There has been con- 
siderable trading in packer calf under 
cover recently, with details withheld. 
One large block of February-March calf 
has been removed from the market 
quietly, and 5,800 February-March calf 
sold in another direction at reported 
price of 18c. 

Chicago city calfskins quoted 1644.@ 
16%c, nom., for straight 8/15 Ib. 
weights; last known sales were at 17%4c¢ 
for 8/10 lb., and 16%c for 10/15 Ib. 
Mixed cities and countries quoted 14% 
@15c; straight countries 13%@14c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer moved 5,000 
February-March kips at 17c for natives, 
or %e decline; and 15%4c for over- 
weights, steady. Branded kips at 13%c. 

Chicago city kips 154%@l6c, nom., 
top last paid. Mixed cities and coun- 
tries 18144@14c; straight countries 13c. 

Last trading in big packer March 
regular slunks at $1.20, hairless, 25c. 

HORSEHIDES—Very slight improve- 
ment noted in horsehides. Good city 
renderers quoted $4.00@4.50 asked, 
ranging down to $3.00@3.75 for mixed 
lots, based on not over 10 per cent No. 


2's. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 1lc 
per lb. last paid. Car of big packer 
shearlings, with clips out, sold at 50c, 
flat; another car at 52'c, flat, figur- 
ing about 55@60c for No. 1’s and 40c 
for No. 2’s. About 5,000 small packer 
shearlings moved, % inch up at 30c, 
shorts and No. 2’s 20c, and shear cuts 
and ribby at 10c. Pickled skins quiet 
and quoted nominally at $5.00 per doz. 
last paid for regular run of lambs. Last 
sales of wool pelts were at $1.35 for 
heavies and down to $1.20 for lights, 
at outside points. Country pelts about 
60@70c. ; 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips sold 
at 7c, delivered east, equal to about 
6%c, Chicago. Fresh frozen gelatine 
scraps 4%c, nom.; green salted last sold 
at 4%c, delivered east. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket active around mid-week and _ all 
packers disposed of their April produc- 
tions at steady prices; about 5,000 na- 
tive steers sold at 14c, 7,000 butt 
branded steers at 14c and 15,000 Colo- 
rados at 13%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—A little better 
tone reported in the country market. 
Buff weights quoted 10% @10%c asked, 
with buyers’ ideas 10c. Good 25/45 lb. 
extremes held at 12%c, with bids at 
12@12%c reported. 
CALFSKINS—Calfskin market quiet, 








although some activity is expected in 
the near future. Last trading in 5-7’s 
was at $1.50; 7-9’s sold earlier at $1.90, 
and 9-12’s at $2.50. Last trading in 
12/17 lb. veal kips was at $2.90, butter- 
milks $2.75, and 17 Ib. up $3.90. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, April 12, 1980—Close: Apr. 
14.20n; May 14.40@14.55; June 14.65n; 
July 14.90n; Aug. 15.15n; Sept. 15.40@ 
15.47; Oct. 15.55n; Nov. 15.70n; Dec. 
15.90@16.03; Jan. 16.00n; Feb. 16.10n; 
Mar. 16.20n. Sales 2 lots. 

Monday, April 14, 1980—Close: Apr. 
14.20n; May 14.40b; June 14.70n; July 
14.95n; Aug. 15.20n; Sept. 15.45@15.55; 
Oct. 15.60n; Nov. 15.80n; Dec. 15.95@ 
16.10; Jan. 16.05n; Feb. 16.20@16.30; 
Mar. 16.30n. Sales 2 lots. 

Tuesday, April 15, 1980—Close: Apr. 
14.20n; May 14.40@14.60; June 14.70n; 
July 15.00n; Aug. 15.25n; Sept. 15.51 
sale; Oct. 15.70n; Nov. 15.85n; Dec. 
16.01@16.10; Jan. 16.15n; Feb. 16.25 
sale; Mar. 16.35n. Sales 25 lots. 

Wednesday, April 16, 1930—Close: 
Apr. 14.20n; May 14.40@14.55; June 
14.70n; July 15.00n; Aug. 15.30n; Sept. 
15.55@15.62; Oct. 15.75n; Nov. 15.95n; 
Dec. 16.10@16.20; Jan. 16.20n; Feb. 
16.25@16.40; Mar. 16.35n. Sales 19 
lots. 

Thursday, April 17, 19830—Close: Apr. 
14.15; May 14.40@14.50; June 14.70; 
July 15.00; Aug. 15.30; Sept. 15.65; Oct. 
15.85; Nov. 16.00; Dec. 16.15@16.18; 
Jan. 16.30; Feb. 16.45; Mar. 16.55. Sales 
30 lots. 

Friday, April 18, 1980—Holiday. No 


market. 
nn 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended April 18, 1930, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Apr. 18. week. 1929. 

Spr. nat. strs.154@16n 15% @16n 17 @17%n 
Hvy. nat. . 

ae. Saaes @14 @14 @15 
Hvy. Tex 

i ovece @i4 @l4 @14 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

rs @l4 @i4 @l4 
Hvy. Col ; 

ous. wees @183% @13% @13% 
Ex-light Tex. 

oan oesee @12 @12 @l4 
Brnd’d cows. @12 @i2 @i4 
Hvy. nat. cows @12 @12 14 @4% 
Lt. nat. cows @12% @12% @i5 
Nat. bulls... @ 9% @ 9% 304%@)11 
Brand’d bulls 8 @ 8% 8 @ 8%4n 9 @ 9% 
Calfskins ... @18 18 @18%4n @23 
Kips, nat.... @lj @17% 19 @20 
Kips, ov-wt.. @15% @15% 17 @19 
Kips, brnd’d. @13% @13% 15 @16% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.20 @1.20 @1.50 
Slunks, hris.. @25 @3 55 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per lb. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @12% @12% @15 
Branded .... @11% @11\% @i4 
Nat. bulls... @ 9 @9 10 @10% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 8 @ 8 @ 9 
Calfskins ...16%,@16%n @16'\4n @21% 
(Saar 154%@16n 154%@16n @18%n 
Slunks, reg..1.00@1.15 @1.10 @1.25 
Slunks, hris.20 @25n 20 @25 @37% 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. @ 9% @9% 11 @11% 
Hvy. cows.. @ 9% @9%% 11 @11% 
BORO cccccce 104%@10% 10 @10% 124@12% 
Extremes @12% 12 @12% 144%@15 
BGG ncccce @ Tax @ Tax 9 @9% 
Calfskins ...18%@14n 13%@14n 164%@17 
scgutanie' @13n @13n 15%@16 


Ki 

Light calf...1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.10@1.25 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.10@1.25 
Slunks, reg..60 @75 60 @75 

Slunks, hris. 5 @10 5 @10 15 @25 


Horsehides ..3.00@4.50 2.65@4.25 4.50@5.75 
Hogskins ...50 @55 @55 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs..1.30@1.40 1.30@1.40 2.25@2.75 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....1.20@1.35 1.20@1.35 1.75@2.25 
Pkr. shearigs.40 @55 50 @70 1.065@1.30 
Dry pelts.... @i1 @lii 20 @22 
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Iron Pipe Coils and Bends 


April 19, 1930. 














/ Better meats are the result of 
better refrigeration. The care 
and quality that go into the 
manufacture of Rempe iron 
pipe coils for refrigerating ma- 
chines go a long way towards 
insuring perfect refrigeration. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ammonia Drums and Oil Traps, 
Manifolds, Attemperators, Return 
Bends, Iron Pipe Coils for Ice and 
Refrigerating Machines, Heaters, 
Soap Makers, Blast Furnaces, Coils 
of any shape or description in 
any desired continuous length. 

Galvanized and painted coils 

a specialty. 

Af Pipe Welding by Electricity. 


REMPE CO. 


3000 W. CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO Kedzie 0483-0484 














Write us your re- 
quirements. Our 
engineering dept. 
will help you solve 
your refrigerating 
problems. No obli- 
gation of course. 
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Cut Refrigeration Losses 
NOW with 


AUTOMATIC 
DOOR CLOSERS 


TOP unnecessary waste in 

refrigeration by equipping 
your Cold Storage Doors with 
smooth working, silent, Auto- 
matic Door Closers. 











You need not depend upon 
obscure illegible signs to keep 
your doors shut. Automatic 
Door Closers will keep them 
closed all the time, except 
when in use. 








Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, Internal 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 





Take advantage of our quick serv- 
ice and attractive prices by installing 














Automatic Door Closers throughout————! 
your plant now. 





For details--write 


AUTOMATIC LOCK & CLOSER CO. 
St. Louis, Missouri 







Patented 


HOW TO ORDER:—Always give width of your door. 
When you stand facing door, with door opening 
towards you, state whether Hinges are on the 
moe MY LEFT HAND side. This is important. 
‘orm 





ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 
These are a few reasons why the packing in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
frigerating Machines. Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 
2825 — Ave. 


HOWE refrigeration 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The 401 Orchards Co., Medfore, Ore., 
recently incorporated, is planning the 
erection of a cold storage plant. 

Plans are being prepared by the 
Union Storage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
a cold storage plant. The building will 
be six stories high, 154 by 264 ft. and 
will cost about $1,000,000. 

New refrigerating equipment has 
been installed in the plant of the Schuyl- 
kill Ice & Cold Storage Co., Walnutport, 


a. 

An addition, which will contain about 
80,000 cu. ft. of storage space, is being 
built by the Merchants Fireproof Stor- 
age, Dallas, Tex. 

Additional equipment, including sev- 
eral compressors, has been installed in 
the plant of the Ellisville Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Ellisville, Miss. 

An expenditure of about $50,000 is 
contemplated by the Atlanta Ice & Coal 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., for an addition to its 
cold storage plant. 

The plant and cold storage warehouse 
of the Central California Ice Co., Bak- 
ersfield, Calif., destroyed by fire re- 
cently, will be rebuilt. 

Fire recently destroyed the old plant 
of the Syracuse Cold Storage Co., Low- 
ville, N. Y. The loss is estimated at 
$100,000. 

The Bodine Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
has purchased the ice plant at Green- 
field, Mo. 

A syndicate headed by William A. 
Sherman has purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the Merchants Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Oakiand, Calif. 

Construction of a large cold storage 
plant is contemplated by the Interna- 
tional Fish Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
ies —_o— 
REFRIGERATED MOTOR TRUCKS. 

(Continued from page 23.) 

And should some of our competitors 
decide to use refrigerated trucks we 
would lose business that might be diffi- 
cult to regain and that has_ been 
obtained only after years of effort. We 
do not intend that this shall happen, 
and to prevent it we have decided to 
install refrigeration in our trucks. 

Some of our trucks are insulated with 
Celotex and some with corkboard. We 
never have conducted tests to determine 
which of these two insulating materials 
is the more efficient. We have decided 
in our own minds, however, that either 
of these will serve the purpose well if 
they are used in the proper quantities 
and are properly installed. 

Whether solid carbon dioxide or ice 
and salt will serve our purpose best for 
truck refrigeration is a matter we have 
not decided definitely. We are inclined 
to favor solid carbon dioxide, however. 
It may be somewhat more expensive 
than ice and salt, but there are advan- 
tages, it seems to us, in the use of 
dioxide, at least so far as our conditions 
are concerned. 

Can Body Design Be Improved? 

The principle advantage of this re- 
frigerant, as we see it, is that less of it 
can be used to achieve certain results 
and there is no drip and muss. We 
believe, also, that we can obtain lower 
temperatures. 

Our experience is that the present 


type of truck body, whereby the ice and 
salt tank is placed in a bunker at one 
end and where the entire interior of the 
truck is open to the warm outside air 
every time the door is opened, might be 
improved. 

We have heard of a truck in the 
South that has the ice and salt tank 
installed in the center at the top and 
the truck interior divided into four 
compartments by insulated partitions. 
Such a design is an improvement over 
the body of one compartment. When 
different products are carried in the 
different compartments the retailer can 
often be served without permitting 
warm air to flood all of the truck inte- 
rior. Also better air circulation is 
obtained, as the air circulates for only 
half the length of the truck. 

Divided Body Favored. 

Carbon dioxide would work well in a 
body divided into sections, it seems. 
The labor of putting the refrigerant in 
place would be small, and when desired, 
one or more compartments could be re- 
frigerated without the expense of 
refrigerating the other compartments. 

Insulated and refrigerated trucks are 
bound to come into more general use in 
the meat packing industry, and no 
doubt much improvement in body de- 
sign and construction will be made as 
experience develops. To date we are 
inclined to believe that except for cer- 
tain services such as delivering from 
the plant to the branch house, for 
example, the body with the interior un- 
divided by compartments is not the 
most economical type to operate. 

We have also learned that the floors 
of insulated and refrigerated bodies 
need particular attention so far as insu- 
lation is concerned. The area near the 
floor is the coldest section of a truck 
body. In warm weather much heat is 
reflected from the road, particularly 
from paved roads. This warm air 
striking the bottom of the truck body 
will cause a heat transfer greater than 
is generally realized unless means are 
taken to prevent it. 

Aluminum Paint Suggested. 


Aluminum paint on the roof is also 
a good investment. This paint will 
reflect the light and heat instead of 
absorbing it. 

It is not my intention to create the 
impression that insulated trucks are 
not the best to use under certain condi- 
tions. In our case they have served 
the needs fairly well, and no doubt 
there are instances where they would 
be the best type of body to use. How- 
ever, they do not enable us to render 
the quality of service it is possible for 
us to render with refrigerated bodies. 

The packer who is so situated that 
he can obtain solid carbon dioxide in 
dependable supply, and who is not cer- 
tain that he will need refrigerated 
trucks, might with safety start his 
service with insulated bodies. In the 
event it was found that refrigeration 
is needed carbon dioxide could be used 
without any expense for rebuilding the 
body or installing ice and salt bunkers. 
A receptacle in the truck body for con- 
taining the solid carbon dioxide would 
be all that would be needed to use this 
refrigerant. 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on April 1, 19380, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 


S-yr. 

Apr. 1, Apr. 1, av., 
1930, 1929, Apr. 1, 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
NE) dco 0 .cra Gack te 15,633 9,838 11,698 
WOE aca saccviess wens 9,915 See 3. akede 
RD 6 ina Sete aasiviatin a 28,866 23,042 32,803 
SSR RRS 13,350 5,637 11,497 
ME av. c cake cance 12,999 11,547 11,110 
Miscellaneous ......... 24,886 12,648 20,557 

a 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on April 1, 1930, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


S-yr. 

Apr.1, Apr. 1, av., 

1930, 1929, Apr. 1, 

M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
Butter, Creamery......... 30,503 5,582 8,512 
Cheese, American ........ 41,970 45,105 35,588 
CHONG, BEE. nc ccccecsens 6,607 5,869 6,048 
Cheese, Brick & Munster... 972 968 1,150 
Cheese, Limburger ....... 715 735 966 
Cheese, all other.......... 5,028 5,476 4,460 
a rrr 559 1,125 
Mame, THOR on ciciide ce 49,787 34,918 27,161 


*Case equivalent based on 35 pounds to the 
case, 1,005,000 cases March 1, 1930, and 1,422,000 
cases April 1, 1930. 
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ST. PAUL LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

So. St. Paul, Minn., April 16, 1930. 

CATTLE—Uneven declines, which on 
steers and yearlings amounted to fully 
50c, and in instances 75c, and on she 
stock 25c to mostly 50c ruled in the cat- 
tle division this week, following a very 
narrow outlet for beef at all dressed 
markets. Top matured steers scored at 
$12.75, yearlings, $12.25, bulk all 
weights, $10.00@11.50. The downturn 
on she stock carried fat cows to a $6.25 
@7.50 bulk, heifers, $8.00@9.50, low 
cutters and cutters mostly, $5.00@5.75, 
with medium grade bulls from $7.50 
downwards. Vealers worked unevenly 
50c to $1.00 off, good grades centering 
at $8.50, choice kinds sparingly at 
$11.00@11.50. 

HOGS—tThe hog market here was 
rather uneven for the week, light and 
medium weights selling weak to 10c 
lower, while butchers were about steady. 
Bulk better 160- to 225-lb. weights sold 
at $9.80@9.90 with 225- to 250-lb. hogs 
at $9.60@9.80, heavier hogs at $9.25@ 
9.50 mostly. Sows cashed at $8.50@ 
8.75 or better, pigs and light lights 
selling around 25c lower at $9.75. 

SHEEP—Very little change was ap- 
parent in the lamb and sheep market, 
bulk good and choice wooled lambs sell- 
ing at $8.75@9.00 with choice shorn 
lambs at $8.50@8.75. Fat wooled ewes 
sold at $5.00@6.25, with shearing lambs 
at $8.00@8.50. 

~ fe - 


SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Sioux City, Ia., Apr. 17, 1930. 


CATTLE—The general situation on 
killing classes of cattle favored the buy- 
ing interests, and in sympathy with 
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sharp declines at outside points the 
local trade was affected. Curtailment 
of shipping inquiry resulted in the good 
and choice grades of steers, yearlings 
and heifers getting the brunt of a 50 
@75c decline, while cows did not ex- 
ceed 25@50c lower; bulls, 25c lower; 
vealers and calves, weak to 50c lower. 
Bulk of the fed steers and yearlings 
$10.00@12.00, with scattering sales up- 
ward to $13.25, but nothing strictly 
choice was included. Heifers found a 
sale largely $8.50@11.00; beef cows, 
$6.75@8.50; cutter grades, $4.75@6.00; 
medium bulls, $7.00@7.50. The prac- 
tical top on vealers stands at $12.00. 

HOGS—Values ruled 10@20c high- 
er, with heavy butchers showing most 
gain. The late practical top stood at 
$10.00 for choice 180- to 230-lb. weights 
and finished 160- to 270-lb. averages 
bulked at $9.75@10.00, while compar- 
able grade 270- to 330-lb. butchers 
made $9.50@9.75. Plain kinds and 
mixed heavies dropped down to $9.25. 
Most packing sows sold at $8.75@9.00, 
with smooth lights slightly above. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs lost fully 
25c, and aged stock shared the decline. 
Wooled lambs topped for the week at 
$9.15, with most late sales $8.75@9.00. 
Clippers turned at $8.15@8.50. Choice 
springers sold up to $13.25. Wooled 
fat ewes were quoted $5.75 down. 
Choice shorn early made $5.50. 
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ST. JOSEPH LIVESTOCK. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 17, 1930. 

CATTLE—Fully 80 per cent of a 
small supply of cattle embraced light 
steers and yearlings, prices on which 
ruled 50@75c lower, with extremes off 
more. The few 1,100- to 1,250-lb. steers 
offered sold 25c, to in extremes, 50c off. 
Heavy steers and choice offerings of 
any class were entirely lacking. Good 
1,150-lb. steers brought $12.75 as 
week’s top, and other steers, 1,100-lb. 
and over, sold largely from $11.75@ 
12.50; lighter steers and yearlings 
principally $10.00 @ 11.50. Butcher 
stock sold 50@75c lower; cutter grades 
of cows, 25@50c off; vealers, $2.00 off. 
Top on vealers was the lowest of the 
year at $12.00. 

HOGS—Following a distinctly lower 
average the first half of the week, 
diminished supplies brought an im- 
proved tone to the hog market. Top 
reached $10.10, with bulk of offerings, 
240 Ibs. down, $9.90@10.10; 240 to 280 
Ibs., $9.55@9.90; 280 to 350 Ibs., $9.25@ 


9.55. This was 10@15c over a week 
ago. Packing sows brought $8.75@ 
9.25 for the most part. 


SHEEP—Lambs were unable to hold 
last week’s improved tone and closed 
at a top of $9.10 on wooled lambs; bulk 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Apr. 17, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded) : 

Hvy. wt. 

Med. wt. 


CHICAGO. E 
(250-350 Ibs.) med-ch..$ 9.75@10.30 $ 
(200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 9.85@10.60 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.90@10.60 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.75@10.55 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 9.00@ 9.65 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. 9.00@10.35 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.). 10.04-248 Ibs. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEPRS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
Good-ch. 


coveccccceccseces eeee 12.75@14.75 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
SD cs2ccnpbcasenenvesecese 14.00@14.75 
MEE. as sexeabebacbeacedceuee ce 12.75@14.00 
oe (1,100 1,300 LBS.) : 
SedSsbdeendee Seek eda Ses 13.75@14.75 
Good” ShOSabOcedenecoesnreceore 12.50@13.75 
STEERS (950-1,000 LBS.) : 
DEE - SEG denehucceuesendcccece 13.50@14.50 
eS aes ee eee 11.75@13.75 
STEERS (800 LBS. UP): 
DEL. 60 t0bs~0ces¢seneneteece 10.00@12.50 
SUE Kevetoebas 8.50@10.25 





STEERS (FED CALVES ‘AN 






Common-med. 7.75@10.50 


. ST. LOUIS. 
10.15@10.50 
10.20@10.50 


10.01-210 Ibs. 


13.25@14.50 
12.00@13.50 


13.25@14.50 


11.75@13.25 


ST. PAUL. 
9.10@ 9.85 
9.35@10.00 
9.50@10.00 


OMAHA, KANS. CITY. 
$ 9.10@ 9.85 $ 9.25@ 9.95 $ 
9.55@10.00  9.60@10.15 
9.45@10.00 9.60@10.15 


9.90@ 10.35 


9.50@10.50 9.10@ 9.90 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.00 
8.75@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.10 ee 9.15 8.35@ 9.00 
8.50@ 9.90 .......... 50@ 9.70 aa 50@ 9.75 


®. 72-231 Ibs. 9.65-234 Ibs. 


12.7. 


% 25@14.25 
.00@13.50 11. 


5@14.25 13.2 
12.00@ 13.25 


25@13.00 





13. 
11. 


25@14.25 12.75@14.00 13.00@14.00 


75@13.50 11.25@12.75 11.85@13.00 


13.25@14.25 13.00@14.25 12.75@14.00 13.00@14.00 
11.50@13.25 11.25@13.25 11.00@12.75 11.75@13.00 
9.75@12.00 9.75@12.00 9.75@11.25 9.75@12.09 
8.25@10.00 8. 25@10.00 8.25@ 9.75 8. 00@10.00 


YEARLINGS) (750-950 LBS. ): 
TRE 6h kde vanioe es neKibsesaecs 13.25@14.25 13.25@14.00 13.00@14.00 12.75@14.00 13.00@14.00 
700d . a 50@ 13.25 11.50@13.25 11.25@13.00 11.00@12.75 11.60@13.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN) 
SED cc Sunn ues cad bu wah es we 12.00@13.00 11.50@12.75 11.50@12.50 11.00@12.50 11.75@13.00 
eer 10.50@12.00 10.00@11.75 10.00@11.50 9.50@11.25 10.50@11.75 
25@10.5 





HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 








Choice . . 10.00@12.50 

Good ... 9.25@12.25 

Medium 8.25@10.50 
COWS: 

ND inn cbe ose eoseecdecce ceca 8.50@ 9.75 

Da tstées tbhncdhanthsoncanss 7.50@ 8.75 

Rr 6.00@ 7.50 

Low cutter and cutter ........ 5.00@ 6.25 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 

I IL, . asches debs s see0 7.75@ 9.00 

Cutter-med. ......ccccceee sere 6.75@ 8.00 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 

OS See aaa eee 7.50@ 9.50 

Cull-common ..... eeeseee 6.50@ 7.50 
VEALERS (MILK- FED): 

Me seccnccce Debsésene ++» 9.00@11.50 
Medium sececcccccescccccccess 8.00@ 9.00 
Cull-common .......eseeeeeeee2 6.00@ 8.00 

SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down) i 9.75 
Lambs (92 lbs. down) 8.00@ 8.85 
Lambs (all weights) 7.50@ 8.00 
Yearling wethers (110 lbs. 

down) medium-choice ....... 7.00@ 8.50 
Ewes (120 lbs. down) med-ch. 5.25@ 6.25 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch.... 5.00@ 6.00 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com... 2.50@ 5.25 








7.00@10.00 7.00@10.00 7.25@10.50 


9.75@12.00 9.75@12.00 9.75@11.75 9.75@12.25 
8.75@11.50 8.75@11.50 8.50@11.00 8.50@11.50 
7.75@10.00 7.75@10.00 7.50@ 9.50 7.75@10.50 

8.50@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.75 

7.75@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 7.60@ 8.50 

6.25@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.60 

4.75@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.25 
7.75@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.75 7. 15@ 8.59 
6.00@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.75 
7.50@11.00 8.00@11.00 7.50@11.00 7.00@ 9.75 
5.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 
9.75@11.25 9.50@13.50 8.50@11.50 8.00@11.50 
.25@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.50 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 
4.50@ 7.25 5.00@ 8. 4.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 
8.75@ 9.60 8.75@ 9.15 8.25@ 9.15 8.25@ 9.00 
8.00@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.25 
6.75@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.75 
6.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.25 
5.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.75 4.75@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.25 
4.75@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.75 4.75@ 6.00 
2:00@ 5.00 2.00@ 4.50 2.00@ 4.75 2.00@ 5.00 
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also at this one price; clips $7.75@8.25; 
best Arizona springers, $12.15. 
Be 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 15 centers 




















for the week ended April 12, 1930, with compari- 
sons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Apr.12, week. 1928 
SR ca cathe cvasenuwedes 17,731 19,059 18,801 
i Cr sss das oes 18,394 18,601 18,399 
SEL. ine S ed 40 cow's 6 Woe 16,485 7,490 17,086 
is MEL yun 0.091040 04 5.4% 7,476 9,012 6,425 
OS ere 7,364 6,239 7,251 
EE TEED. wins p00 oi oss 0 5.6 8,167 8,005 7,978 
SAD ee 1,805 1,816 1,879 
WORE WET 20 cnc cc csccsee 4,481 4,706 caer 
ae 1,495 1,490 1,479 
| reer 1,535 1,695 1,195 
New York & Jersey City 9,500 8,834 8,982 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,357 4,032 2,761 
MRMCHMMMED co ccciceveccccave 2,751 3,629 2,643 
SNE ose e%sencceeness 2,182 2,384 2,995 
RE. \ccaseencsusvaa ee 103,723 106,992 97,874 
HOGS. 
SED 555.0604 0 550% 6 hw 93,754 123,321 105,914 
BADGRS OLY 2c cccssccecns 19,024 § 622,109 
(0 SSR eee 47,967 55,875 
ee nied sien ss oe ee 20,011 22,627 
St. Joseph 5 15,707 
Sioux City 33,450 
Wichita ...... 9,277 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 15, 261 
Indianapolis 15,945 
New York & Jersey City. 46,893 
Oklahoma City .......... 12,664 
Cincinnatl .........-.eee- 28 21,507 
SNE wc8s vee caw ens nana 8,330 5,588 
| | arr rer yk 369,888 382,817 
RRO. inks Sv essen es ans 62,270 
Kansas City 50,644 
Ce 49,601 
Es SMI 5c ccc cwceessdne 7,169 2,606 
St. Joseph 30,922 »82: 
Sioux City 16,106 11,852 
Lo Sees 3,786 2,517 
Fort Worth 6,750 sees 
Philadelphia 5,823 4,365 
Indianapolis 73 1,187 263 
New York & Jersey City. 56,433 65,571 44,118 
Oklahoma City .......... 363 565 18 
Cincinnati ..........e00. 1,366 1,577 315 
UN née ik oceeecncecce's 5,765 6,411 
Total res 710 308,382 218, 867 
3oston slaughters omitted. 
———4e—_—_ 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week ended 
Apr. 11, 1930, with comparisons, as 
reported. by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 









Week Same 

ended, Prev. week, 

Apr. 11. week, 1929 
TOTOMtO ..cccccccvccces $11.25 $11.50 $10.60 
Montreal 11.00 10.50 10.65 
Winnipeg 28 11.00 10.00 
Calgary 10.25 wits 
Edmonton 10.50 9.00 
Prince Albert 9.50 8.50 
Moose JQW ....cecccees 10.00 9.00 
Saskatoon ............. 10.50 9.00 

VEAL CALVES. 
- RPE LEY eee $15.00 $15.00 $17.50 
SO RPS 10.00 9.50 
i eee rr 14.00 13.00 
CNBOE tse cvvccccccecs 14.00 aE 
WMGmMonton ....cccccvcces 12.00 13.00 
Prince Albert.. ona 10.00 
Moose Jaw .00 12.00 
NER occ iccncvesien 00 12.00 
SELECT BA 
oS ESC A $13.25 
MINRL 0 06.6:5.6.0:60.0008.0% J 13.50 
DE, SsjcaQnt esse an my 12. 
SE ba cbdcvedsaccdes a oe 
OO Sa . . 
Peimes Albert........... 12.05 12.05 
Ae 11.30 12.05 
OS eee 11.30 12.20 
GOOD LAMBS 

RE OR ere: $12.50 $13.00 $14.50 
Pn -agiveseseceeee *10.00 *10.00 9.50 
Lo, eR rrrrers 9.75 10.00 13.5 
SEE” S00 squhg ness on 9.00 9.00 4S 
aa 8.75 9.50 13.50 
Prince Albert........... cose eve ae 
EE. WEE AG i c-05-045 000 9.50 9.00 11.00 
OM ccc vevcecess 9. 9.50 Bs 


*Spring lambs, per head. 








er show 
centers 
sompari- 


Cor. 
week, 
1929 


CES. 

estock 
ended 
aS, as 


Stock 


Same 
week, 
1929 
$10.60 
10.65 
10.00 
9.00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 


$17.50 
9.50 
13.00 
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Chicago Section 


Oscar Schmidt, treasurer, Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, O., 
sailed for Europe on April 19 on a busi- 
ness trip. 


John F. Kirsten, of H. F. Kirsten & 
Co., packers’ representatives, of Ham- 
burg, Germany, is spending some time 
in Chicago. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 15,555 cattle, 11,986 calves, 
{5,182 hogs and 60,114 sheep. 


Otto F. Blaurock, well-known pack- 
inghouse veteran, is sailing for Europe 
on May 10 for a visit to friends in 
Germany and other European countries. 

Swift & Company’s fertilizer plant at 
the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, was 
damaged by fire during the week, the 
loss being estimated at around $150,000. 

The Wilson Choral Club, of Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, will stage its second 
annual show on May 2 at the Midway 
Masonic Temple. There will be dancing 
after the performance. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Apr. 12, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 


Cured meats, Ibs...15,720,000 16,671,000 16,358,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...42,194,000 41,776,000 34,431,000 
Tard, ibe. ...¢.... 5,081,000 3,950,000 8,706,000 

William E. Johnson, well-known by- 
products broker, has been spending a 
vacation period at Hot Springs, Va., 
and in New Orleans and other points 
South. During the course of his visit 
to Hot Springs he was urged by another 
well-known Chicago broker, who is a 
health missionary, to ask the advice 
of a good physician in order to take 
full advantage of his Hot Springs so- 
journ. He agreed, and spent 29 min- 
utes with the doctor, the brokerage be- 
ing something over $1 a minute. Now 
Mr. Johnson is asking his broker friend 
whether medical commissions are high- 
er than those on packinghouse by- 


products. 
a 
PACKINGHOUSE GRADUATES. 


The fifth annual graduation of classes 
in packinghouse practice made up of 
employees of the Hull & Dillon Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Kan., took place at 
a dinner at the Pittsburg Country Club 
on the evening of April 12. There were 
33 in the class, of whom 12 were five- 
year members. These were Elmer 
Clark, Frank Clark, Howard Greenwood, 
Ben Gerwert, Victor Gerwert, Howard 
George, Ed Henneberry, Scott Kennedy, 
Lloyd Patrick, Alva Stone, Eugene 
Skinner, and William Stelle. 

These classes started five years ago, 
the Hull & Dillon Co. having been one 
of the first to take up the extension 
program of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, carrying on its classes 
with the aid of Prof. J. A. Yates of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College. Gen- 


eral manager E. D. Henneberry, the or- 
ganizer of the movement, was toast- 
master. President Lewis Hull and mem- 
bers of the college faculty were 
speakers. 

The showing of the company in many 
respects points to the value of this edu- 
cational work. THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER has been used constantly in 
the courses, and 47 of the company’s 
employees and staff are regular sub- 
scribers to the magazine. 


a os 
ON WORLD’S FAIR WORK. 


Dr. Rudolf A. Clemen, for the past 
four or more years associate director 
of Armour’s Livestock Bureau, has been 
granted a leave of absence, beginning 
April 15, to accept an invitation of 
President Rufus Dawes to organize the 
publication activities of the World’s 
Fair in 1933, with the title of director 
of publications, and to act as secretary 
of a newly-constituted committee of 
well-known scientists on correlation of 
exhibits and program, appointed by the 
National Research Council, to assist Mr. 
Dawes and the trustees of “The Cen- 
tury of Progress.” 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912, 

of The National Provisioner, published weekly at 

Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 30. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. Before 
me, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Paul I. 
Aldrich, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
The National Provisioner, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, The National Provisioner, Inc., 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 

Editor, Paul I. Aldrich, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Managing Editor, Paul I. Aldrich, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Tl. 

Business Manager, Paul I. Aldrich, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 

2. That the owners are: The National Pro- 
visioner, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, TIl.; 
Fstate of J. H. Senner, 15 Park Row, New York, 
N. Y.: Estate of Julius A. May, 15 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y.: Estate of Geo. L. McCarthy, 
15 Park Row, New York, N. Y.; Paul I. Aldrich, 
407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Frank N. Davis, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 

8. That there are no known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above. giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the ks of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


PAUL I. ALDRICH. 
Vice-Pres. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day 
of April, 1930. 
NELLIFERN FARMER. 
(My commission expires March 18, 1931.) 





TRADE GLEANINGS 


Herman Falter Packing Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., was recently damaged by 
fire. 

The Goshen Packing Co., Goshen, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000. 


Huntington Packing Co., Inc., Hunt- 
ington, Ind., has been incorporated. 
Capital stock, 500 shares having a par 
value of $100 each. Incorporators are 
Fred M. Shutt, Hall W. Demsey and 
Homer Carl. 

Silver Seal Corp., Toledo, O., has been 
incorporated with 250 shares of no par 
common stock. Incorporators are Roy 
J. Garner, E. M. Butler and J. F. Daly. 
The company will deal in meats and 
meat products, wholesale and retail. 

The Custer Packing Co., Miles City, 
Mont., has been incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware. Officers are L. F. 
Thiel, president; H. E. Richards, vice- 
president; secretary-treasurer, R. P. 
Findlater. The company slaughters 
horses and other food animals and has 
a cold storage plant for butter, eggs, fish 
and poultry. 

The Allegan Produce & Packing Co., 
an outgrowth of K. Markle & Sons Co., 
has been formed at Allegan, Mich. The 
present plant will be remodeled and en- 
larged. Officers of the company are 
K. Markle, president; M. P. Schubert, 
treasurer; H. Kellar, secretary. Mr. 
Kellar is also manager of the Chicago 
branch of the company. 


CLOSING HOG FUTURES. 
Daily closing quotations in the hog 
futures market conducted by the Chi- 
cago Livestock Exchange for the week 
ended April 18, 1930, were as follows: 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1930. - 
n- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 


Ws BING. sion cdica caste eesque (ocenee. ARNE ee 
ABET .ncccsccccccces cocee senses cecess sevees 
May s 

June . 
Sept. ...66. 


MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1930. 
To arrive (2 anys). 908. iaaden, Seen  eeaees 





April DE Niaeeus-caecee, sased'e 
May MED esgac< sacs wetinne 
June .. WIE a-ensc scapes soaeds 
Sept. ip EE Phe seen. ashes aeKene 





TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1930. 
To arrive (1 day). eer idhicor a! aleaes. 2 mpaene 
» eeeeee 


10.55 





WO. QUUEVG. fe cicncccccecss evtecs s0000 coece 
Bc bnveceswesess GRD ancks  ctvce, vases 

ER: RR eae duet teen Pre 
PU un eewsesadetdved ehsas i, tccay! | peat cause 
WE. 0s ccansesuspue BOMB. cesce  cccnet: ccece 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
Ibs., nor more than Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
—16,500 Ibs., with @ variation not in excess of 
1,500 Ibs. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Apr. 17, 
Regular I 








1930, 


iams. 





Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 





Green. S. P. 
DP eevesets sven tvbeswss 21 21 
BED dsancdnsp isons sasube 19% 194 
PE sbhbnenends wabeese eps 18% 18 
ere 18% 17% 
BE Sut doudissnsiacewess 17% 17 
DE Sih bonnes poe ckensee 17% 17 
ke Ses 18%, See 
SP NE ccnisaducases 17% 
S. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run. Select. 
MD. ‘ktgndedson vs enews x 17 17% 
Ds <cnk cchune sn aviewnn 17 17% 
ED chev eetsanetakonn ou 17 17% 
Skinned Hams. 
Green. a. .?. 
20% 20 
20 19% 
19% 1814 
19 18% 
18: 18 
1814 17% 
18 17% 
17 16% 
15% 16 
15% 151 
Picnics. 
Green. a. & 
oe, TT er ee 14% 14% 
oe eee re eee eee 3* 13% 
DD) Ghia whos heh oe ow ee 13 12 
DE cbskd osepataseenenn 13 12 
Se cudaestecashosnsank 13 12 
Bellies. 
Green. 8. P. 
6- 8 19 19 
8-10 18% 18% 
10-12 18% 184 
12-14 16% 16% 
14-16 15% 15% 
16-18 154 154 
Dry cure bellies le over 8S. P. bellies. 
D. 8S. Bellies. 
Rib. 
145 
14% 
14% 
14% 
13% 
9 
9% 
9% 
11 
12 
12% 
12% 
D. S. Rough Ribs. 
Other D. 
Extra short clears ......... 35-45 12% 
Mixtra ahert ribs ............ 35-45 12% 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 11 
++ cca wks pee ie 0 4-6 8\4 
a ee 8% 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 


CHICAGO, 


Lt 





SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1930. 








Open, High. low. Close. 
LARD— 
May ...10.37% 10.30 10.35b 
July .. ‘10. 62% 4 10.55 10.60b 
Sept. ...10.80 10. 80 10.75 10.77'%4—b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...13.50 ee aa 13.50 
July ...18.45 ‘ 13.45 13.50b 
eee aca Soke 13.50ax 


MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1930. 








LARD— 

May ...10.82% 10.25 10.25—b 

July "710.5714 10.50 10.50b 

Sept. .... ree cece 10.72 4ax 

CLEAR BELLIES. 

May ‘ 13.42% 13.50 

July y esas 

0 Se ae anes 13.50n 
TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1930. 

LARD 

May ...10.25 10.25— 10.25—b 

July ...10.50 ser 10.50ax 

Sept. ...10.70 10.70 10.674%4—b 





CLEAR BELLIES— 





May ...13.50 13.45 
July ...39 3. 57% 13.55 
Ps: sae psex pews 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1930. 





LARD 

May ...10.324% 10.3714 10.3214 10.35—b 
July ...10.55— 10.60 1¢ 10.60b 
Sept. ...10.75 10.80 10.75 10.80) 
CLEAN BELLIES— 

May ...13.50 13.5214 13.50 

July ...13.60 ie anne 





Pn aed enas 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 19380, 





LARD— 

May 74%4— 10. 40 10.35— 10.37 Wax 

July 10.6244- 10.60 10.60 

ee 10. 821, 10.85 10.80 10.80b 

CLEAR BELLIES 

MAF 200 sacs oos8 ones 13.52144n 

a S26 Sess eae bikes 18.60n 

Pe Scale oune 18.62%4b 
FRIDAY, APRIT 18, 19380. 
HOLIDAY, NO MARKET. 

"Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


— Ye 
MAR. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in March, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Baltimore . 6,139 942 60.972 402 
Buffalo ... 7,452 2,334 63,005 5,415 
Chicago .. 101,856 49,622 459,386 244,745 
Cincinnati.. 10,786 7,239 79,190 4,337 
Cleveland. . 6,114 5.300 55,780 10,950 
Denver ... 7,129 1,608 33,107 20,716 
Detroit ... 5,435 6,808 78,912 6,825 
Ft. Worth. 20,121 10,279 35,508 20,980 
Indp. ..... 14,863 5,514 84,630 5,505 
Kan. City. 61,037 14,595 135,348 161,775 
Milwaukee. 12,271 52,709 103,814 3,193 
Nat. S. Y. 21,791 7,632 78,879 22,645 
New York. 29,485 57,343 103,195 229,184 
Omaha ... 70,113 “4,735 166,435 199,107 
Palle. .... 5,065 7,512 74,648 15,159 
St. Louis.. 9,834 7,548 110,665 3,994 
Sioux City. 29,488 1,708 118,659 69,262 


So. St. Joe 21,846 5,433 54,668 132,244 
So. St. Paul 41,942 59,273 183,079 26,564 
Wichita .. 5,452 1,834 41,128 15,809 
All others. 127,136 78,031 1,271,294 159,181 





Total: 
Mar., 1930 615,355 387,994 3,392,302 1,357,992 
Mar., 1929 631,778 408,796 3,645, 30 1,006,305 
9 mo. ended 

Mar., 1930 6,302,384 3,259,913 35,696,976 11,255,660 
Mar., 1929 6,309,367 3,295,054 35,848,805 10,340,293 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 
Week ended 


Apr. 16, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 


No. No. No. No.. No. 
. = oe 
30 16 35 30 
8 20 45 35 
a. = ol 
40 2 45 40 
40 25 50 40 
45 25 60 45 


Rib roast, hvy. end.35 
Rib roast, It. end...45 
Chuck roast ...... 3 
Steaks, round ...... é 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.4 
Steaks, porterhouse.. 





Steaks, flank ....... 2 23 18 2 2 
Beef stew, chuck... oe ie | oo 
Corned briskets, 

DOMGIGNS . ine ccc ccd 18 28 24 


Corned plates 
Corned rumps, 





Good. Com. Good. Com. 











Hindquarters .......30 22 40 86 
SO rR “ace 23 42 38 
eS eee ere es 15 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder. . .25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .50 25 60 25 
ONG) Biase ctcepeseceae ae 26 
a EOL ee os 14 
Shoulders i 16 

Chops, rib and loin.. 35 ae 35 

Pork. 

Loins, 8@10 av......... 25 @28 28 @30 
Loins, 10@12 av........ -24 @26 2 a: 
Tains, 12@14 av......... 24 @26 

Loins, 14 and over.......22 @238 
a 
Shoulders caters 
PPPs ey 
Spareribs 

Sree 

Ceat Weed, UAW. 66 ciswsscs @i4 

Veal. 
Hindquarters ............24 @28 80 @35 
Tee e 14 @16 20 @24 
Re Deans i ty ics pew Ole 24 @28 82 @35 
BEES ca ciitis cue cdeeae 16 @22 16 @22 
OMNIEES. ic ccccsccsvcccce eae 20 @22 
ED neaciclealacn apa ke ve @50 @i0 
tib and loin chops...... @35 @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 

PORE POOLE TEER ELEE @ 4 @ 514 
| aes @ 2% @ 3 
Bone, per 100 lbs........ @50 @50 
2 er era @16 @16 
BE cbicsrenersaccenevees @i4 @16 
DORCONE ...ccccseccccccce @12 @12 











CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 


Nitrite of soda, l. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 








bl. refined granulated............ 55% 5% 

Small crystals .......... 

Medium crystals — 

BARBED GIFGIED cicccccccccecsess 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate ‘ot “soda... 3 8% 

Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., s 

5 ton lots or more. - O% 9% 

In bbls. in less than §-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbis.... 5 4 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 

SS are eee 

= carlots, hee ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 
sekenbans ++. 9.10 
Rock, carlots, | per “ton, ‘fob. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 es f.o.b. New Or- 

MRED cccwsrecsecs haveee @3.61 
Second sugar, 90 basi st Sluis me 0 None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ .88 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%).. 4.90 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.40 


Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. “bags, 


f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.30 








SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Whole. Ground. 


Allspice ... 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 


25 
18 





AOR 


Ene 








ARPRRR 


As Saal 


Le 


ee on es sid sd Je Pee oh 


oy vey Te, eed ceed teed Ot OP cd et et 


a ee ee ree 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Good native steers....... 


Hind quarters, choice... .é 





Beef Products. 


Brains (per Ib.).......... 





~~ 








Lamb fries, per lb. 





Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. 


soncless butts, cellar trim, - 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





Veal Products. 


Brains, each ----15 @18 





Sweetbreads . @s0 
Calf livers .... @o 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb, cartons.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 
Country style sausage, smoked........ 
Frankfurts in sheep casings......... ees 
Frankfurts in hog casings............+. 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 
Liver ne in hog es hs eae 
live’ 1 hog bungs. . 
Liver placa in beef ‘reenis. waenee'e 
Head cheese ee 
New England luncheon specialty...... 
Minced luncheon specialty..........++- 
TOMBUC BAUSATE 2... .ccccccccccccvccccs 
BloOd SAUSAGES ......ccceccccececeseece 
Polish — SavePenere anawtan ano 
SOUSE occ cccccccvercccccccceccs ee 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
Thuringer Cervelat .....ecceeeeeeeevees 
BN pat <b sanccnees Cpa suadcouce ete 
pe PPPS re PERC EULE TEE ete 
B. C. Salami, choice.........+se0- 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. 

LB. C. Salami, new condition.......... 
Frisses, choice, in hog — nae winiere 
Genoa style Salami...... 
Vepperoni .... 
Mortadella, new “condition 
Capicolli ....0... ere oes ‘ 
Italian style hams........-++++ 
Virginia hams ......-sccssees 7 ae 


SA USAGE IN OL. 


Bologna style suusage in beef rounds— 
















Small tins, 2 to crate......seeeeeeees 


Large tins, 1 to crate.......esecereseerees 
Frankfurt style sausage ‘in ‘sheep “casings— 

Small tins, : TO CRATE... ccccrccccees 

Large tins, 1 to Crate.......seeeeeeceeeeee 9. 00 


Frankfurt — sausage in hog “casings— 
Small tins, 2 to Be Sr eeeectensrner ts oe d 
Large tins, 1 to crate......+.seeeeeees ‘oes 


Smoked link’ sausage sy hhog ‘casings— 


Small tins, 2 tO Crate.....cscccccecccseees 
Large tins, 1 to crate eceseseccecerecee ‘ 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings................ 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 
Extra lean pork trimmings...........+. 
Neck bone trimmings.... 
Pork cheek meat..........++ 





Pork RORFS 2... ccccccsccsccececees vet a 


Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... 
Boneless Chucks .....+.seeeeeeeeeees eee 
Shank meat ......ccceccccccseees acves 


Beef trimiMings ...2.ccccvcesccccvesere 


Beef hearts ...sccccccsccccccccccvece oe 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)............+-.+- 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up........ 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and ~ ee tbe 
Beef tripe .....cceceseseees ° 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed 8. ek eae 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 






( 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 


quantities.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack..........-+++++ j 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack............++6 388 


Export rounds, wide.... 
Export rounds, medium 
Oxport rounds, narrow. . 


No, 1 weasands............. sha ce dnb vanes 
No, 2 weasands............0. rie, 

eee i acre atbinpeuak aie oes 

No. 2 bungs..... 7 re jaunt eabaoges-om 
Middles, regular ............ ssegons «oleae 
Middles, selected w: "OER Sas PEA IR 12:25 


Dried bladders: 


pe See ere a¢esvees 
IO-3R 2, WIG, BBC. occ ccccccpiccacvecss 


8-10 in. wide, flat.. 
6-8 in. wide, flat...... 
Hog casings: 





Narrow, per 100 yds............ Be Pe ey eee 2.75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds............. 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds......... 

Wide, per 100 yds......... Gavia vadacenes hy 4 
Extra wide, per — UD i's d 65.5, 6 Siew ive jeieeoe 
MBRMORt WURGO: oc ccccccccccccccses vévaons é 
Large prime bungs- ae ovary ee e 
NE ND TRE. 6s cc ces ceces caviesa’ P 
Small prime bungs..............- Sea ecowe -06 
Middles, per set.. * : 

GROIN 6b 5 860s a vdicccdvctveeeseese . 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl....... iceswdeadas ie 00 

Honeycomb tripe, 20-lb. bbl........... 





Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-1b.. bbl.. 
Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl. eens 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl.............+. 





Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl........- 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl......... 

















Extra 

iuxtra 
Short 
Clear 
Clear 
Rib be 


Rib bellies, 35930 lbs... 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.. 
Regular plates 
Butts .. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED a 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 _ —ebhenpeheen 
Fancy skd. 
Standard reg. hams, “e181 Ibs... 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.. 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs... 
ef ham _ smoked 

Insides, 8@12 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibe. eves 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs a cunieénide'scaense 
Cooked hams, 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, f: 
Cooked picnics, 
Cooked loin roll, smoked. 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular ............ 
Family back pork, 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 p 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 
Brisket pork 
Bean pork 
Plate beef 
Extra plate beef, 


No. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops,.$1.57'% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1. 4 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 
White oak ham tierces............. 


Red 


a 
White oak lard tierces. . 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago.......... 

White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago 

and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, 1c 
per Ib. less.) 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago 


ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil 
Headlight burning oil 
Prime winter strained 
Extra winter strained 


(30 


Pure neatsfoot oil.... 
Special neatsfoot oil. 
Extra neatsfoot oil. 
ey god oil. 

weighs 7% Ibs. ‘per “gallon. 
about 50 gals. each. 


Prime 


Prime steam, 
Kettle rendered, 
Refined lard, 
Leaf, raw 
Neutral, 

Compound, 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


clear ees 60-Ib. avg 








skinned, fatted........ 








Prices are for oil in barrels, 





ace. . quantity.. Sigelses 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tlerces..............11% 
Oleo stocks ase o68C08 “ 
Prime No. 1 oleo Bs pears st neon’ occeedO 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil. ...... 9 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil.... 
Prime oleo stearine, 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 
Prime packers tallow 
No. 1 tallow, 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f 
Choice white grease 
A-White grease es 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid.. 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a...... 
Brown grease, y AS 





woe 
KEK, 








AAADBBAaAas 
RSS ae ee 
QHHHHS5HS9 
AKBQQouc- 
Fe RRS 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed ofl in = f.o.b. 
Valley points, ‘erg —— 
White, deodorized, 
Yellow, deodorized, 4 wobls. 
Soap stock, 50% f. 
Corn oil, 
Soya bean, f.o.b, m % 
Cocoanut oil, sellers tanks, f.0.b. coast. + Se 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom. 
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Retail Section 


Successful Meat Retailer Gives Thought 
to Customers Who Shop by ’Phone 


A retailer can not be indiffer- 
ent and unappreciative of patron- 
age and expect his business to 
grow. Regardless of how well he 
serves and the high quality of 
his merchandise, customers will 
drift away if the “atmosphere” 
of the store is not right. 


It is a simple matter to get 
over the idea of friendliness and 
interest when customers visit the 
store. But it is not so easy in 
the case of those who place their 
orders over the telephone, and 
whom the retailer seldom sees. 


The matter of bringing the 
store’s merchandise, and particu- 
larly new products, to the atten- 
tion of these latter customers is 
another merchandising angle that 
needs thought. How some retail- 
ers do this is told here. 


Tell Your Customers 
By Lester G. Herbert. 


Now-a-days a great number of people 
order regularly over the telephone. 
Many women are busy, or find it in- 
convenient to do their buying in person, 
and so the telephone habit grows. 





Many retailers, no doubt, do not real- 
ize just what this means to the busi- 
ness woman, the elderly woman, or the 
woman in the home with a family or 
who is otherwise occupied. 

It means such a woman is decidedly 
limited in her opportunity to know 
what is on the market in the way of 
somewhat out-of-the-ordinary supplies. 
She’ll order steaks, chops, sausage, etc. 
But there are new things constantly 
being offered of which she will know 
little or nothing. 

One may mention these products once 
in awhile in his advertising, but she 
may not see that particular advertise- 
ment, or her mind may be otherwise 
occupied and it may make no particular 
impression. Then if such foods are 
merely mentioned, she may not know 
that there is something which would 
meet a real need of her own. 


Bulletin Lists New Foods. 

Doubtless if she knew about these 
goods, she would be glad to keep them 
in stock. Here are several ways to 
help this group of women to shop more 
freely, and to have the satisfaction of 
being kept in touch with the new offer- 
ings. 

Make a list of women with a fair 


ATTRACTIVE DISPLAYS AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE IN THIS STORE. 
In these days when so many purchases are influenced by the eye, store and 


window displays are important details in retail meat merchandising. 
every store has customers who order regularly over the telephone. 


But most 
Keeping them 


interested in the store and its mrchandise and advised of new products as they 


come on the market is a problem retailers will find it profitable to solve. 


Store 


bulletins, newspaper advertisements and personal calls are some of the means 
employed. 





buying capacity who order by telephone 
as a matter of course. Once a week, 
or once in two weeks, or once a month, 
make out a newsy little store bulletin. 
The purpose of this bulletin should be 
to acquaint the housewife with some 
things you would like her to know 
about. 


The bulletin may be mimeographed 
and a copy sent to her with her regular 
order, making the expense negligible. 
This bulletin should not be a bald list- 
ing of new things, but a chatty series 
of paragraphs telling about each new 
offering and the appropriateness of its 
use for different occasions. The reader 
can visualize the product and may be 
sufficiently interested to order. 


Advertises New Food Ideas. 


The occasional enclosing of samples 
might be a great help. For instance, 
a slice of a new ready-to-serve meat 
in a cellophane or parchment paper en- 
velope. The paragraph descriptive of 
the meat could end with this sentence: 
“This meat makes a delicious evening 
refreshment, so easily served—a plate 
of crackers, a few plates and little sil- 
ver butter spreaders, with perhaps a 
couple of bottles of ice cold ginger ale 
or lemon and lime charged water—and 
what have you? Something to express 
real ‘and modern hospitality!” 

Such bulletins could present several 
different new food products and hint 
at their use. 

In his regular store advertising, one 
retailer runs twice a week a little 
“boxed” corner, captioned “New Ideas.” 
In this box, he mentions and describes 
one or two of the newer products, or 
even some of the older ones not as well 
known. as they should be. 


Clerks Push Various Products. 

Another retailer uses certain em- 
ployees with a pleasing telephone voice 
to call customers every day or several 
times a week as opportunity presents, 
telling some one or two new and inter- 
esting products which are finding favor 
with some of the most discriminating 
housewives. These housewives are 
asked if they would not like to place 
a trial order. The one soliciting this 
business should be sufficiently informed 
to describe the product, and when and 
how to use it in different ways. 

In still another, store, order clerks 
on Monday morning are given a list of 
six foods products to feature—one for 
each business day. Mrs. Brown calls 
the store to give her order, and the 
clerk, after taking her order, mentions 
the product being presented that day, 
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its special advantages and uses. By 
having a different product every day, 
there willebe no danger of duplication 
and talking twice about the same thing 
to the same person. Some will give 
orders, some will merely promise to 
keep it in mind. 

There should be no urging and per- 
haps even the solicitation of an order 
should be omitted. In many cases at 
least it will be better to say merely, 
“Mr. So and So (our manager or pro- 
prietor), wanted me to tell you about 
this because he thought you’d like to 
know about it as you might like to try 
it some time.” 


fe 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Davis Cash Grocery, Glen Elder, 
Kas., has added a meat department. 

The New System Market has been 
opened in the Swart Building, Girard, 
Kas., by George B. Briggs. 

Booris & Pappas have engaged in the 
meat and grocery business, succeeding 
Manuel Smith, at Olive & Thorne ave., 
Fresno, Cal. 

Herman Thiel, engaged in the meat 
business at 2205 North 30th st., Ta- 
coma, Wash., has been succeeded by the 
Carstens Packing Co. 

The meat market of Walter J. John- 
son, Ferdinand, Ida, has been destroyed 
by fire. 

George Calley and George Andros 
have withdrawn from the Washington 
Meat Market, 243 Yamhill st., Port- 
land, Ore., and the business will be con- 
tinued under the same name by Charles 
H. Stuart and J. W. Trouton. 

Garber & Graham, Silverton, Ore., 
engaged in the meat business, have 
suffered a fire loss. 

The Red Robin Store, Mt. Vernon, 
Wash., meats and groceries, has been 
purchased by the West Dependable 
Stores. 

Jack DeVries has been succeeded in 
the meat business at 245 Trent, Spo- 
kane, Wash., by the Pacific Market Co. 


G. C. Hamilton has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at 2140 Cali- 
fornia ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Mike Werlech has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at 4001 24th 
ave. S. W., Seattle, Wash. 

The Diamond Bros. Grocery & Meat 
Co., 214 Main st., Cedar Falls, Ia., has 
plans ready for erection of a 132x136 
ft. warehouse. 

The meat market of Harold Paxton, 
Montour, Ia., was badly damaged by 
fire. 

George Weke, Hinckley, Minn., has 
sold his meat market to Henry Fara. 

Emil Pesek will open a meat market 
at Shakopee, Minn. 

W. C. Moilanen & Son recently opened 
the Quality Meat Market at Devils 
Lake, No. Dak. 


a oer 
HOY BUYS SAUSAGE FIRM. 


Frank H. Hoy, formerly with Cudahy 
Bros. Co., Cudahy, Wisc., has bought 
the Wisconsin Sausage Co., Milwaukee, 
and will personally conduct the busi- 
ness. 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















SPRING IS THE VEAL SEASON. 


Veal, like other foods, is less seasonal 
now than it once was, but the spring 
is the season when most milk-fed veal 
comes to the market. Milk-fed veal is 
considered best. 

When milk-fed veal is complained of 
in the wholesale and retail markets it 
is usually because the weights are too 
light or because the animal was not 
fat enough before being slaughtered. 
There is a degree of maturity necessary 
to make veal acceptable. 


53 





The total veal consumption in the 
United States is small compared with 
beef or pork, but there is no kind of 
meat, when from high quality milk- 
fed veal properly cooked, that fur- 
nishes a more delicious meal. Veal 
needs to be well cooked, and chops and 
cutlets are especially delicious when a 
gravy is served with them. 

Roast veal is delicious, too, and is a 
kind of meat that is highly suitable for 
cooking with stuffing. Veal, unless 
carefully cooked, may be dry. This is 
one reason why stuffing goes well with 
it. The shoulder is particularly suit- 
able for stuffing and more shoulders of 
veal are used as pieces for stuffing than 
in any other way. The blade bone may 
be easily slipped out, and this leaves a 
nice “pocket” into which the stuffing 
may be packed. The piece is then 
sewed, skewered or tied. At this sea- 
son, when milk-fed veal is plentiful and 
good, there is an opportunity for the 
retailer to feature this meat. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Apr. 17, 1930: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
aig cunt seins atin a9 04 CRRA aed $19.00@ 21.00 $20.00@ 21.00 SOO: COMSE DO | 6 nccsnciccs. 
rd enn s'05.4% SECS AUC ee Giccawes sis 17.50@ 19.00 19.00@ 20.00 18.50@20.00 19.00@ 20.00 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
MEE 15 E0 a sh 0G eid aah clas wad phi <'o,4ies WOOO SE. iG iia 20.00@22.00 21.00@22.50 
ME CW adnts ad sat eorhwecectnsseesded ET. CGeUe Gleaseveney 18.50@20.50 19.00@ 20.00 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
Medium 16.00@ 17.50 18.00@ 19.00 16.50@19.00 17.00@18.50 


Common 


STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 





15.00@ 16.00 


17.00@ 18.00 15.00@17.00 





SIN i cal a asels WA's oh ahead ates py waathow<'ee-c/ahers ere rn ZL.GOGSZ.GG ccc cccces 
MNEs 4's aicd DHS Guess ve are éw.0 Cis werrenis SE so htece oes SR Gee 2 Sack arene 
PION 6 VoN Ne Cc ayeGe Nwhgetedbe reece: ve BOQOEIED ol niiccceknce: | ccemewetes « — adecdeenee 
COWS: 
Rs hear een Wado a aetoh waa deus wne eben 15.50@ 16.50 15.50@ 16.50 17.00@18.00 15.50@16.50 
TG are sra.5 oak -4 aac ered me avd cau es 14.50@ 15.50 14.50@ 15.50 15.50@17.00 14.50@15.50 
RI os cx 6 alg hyip '06 RS Mis. w.6 0k beet 13.00@ 14.50 14.00@ 14.50 14.00@15.50 13.00@14.50 
eS on and Calf Carcasses: 
Cc ‘sor sh | ESS Preemie ee Ce ere Peer 18.00@ 20.00 21.00@ 23.00 el are ere ee 
MN bith p Ubek VaNG RoE ee bea ca niade's 15.00@ 18.00 18.00@ 21.00 17.00@21.00 18.00@ 20.00 
MINS 5.0: Vere C0 0:4h 5 Bdah aed b sarin ed cons 13.00@ 15.00 15.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 
NE Wide vieh pas Un GkiN an lene Keck 11.00@ 13.00 12.00@ 15.00 12.00@15.00 14.00@ 16.00 


CALF (2) (3): 
Good 
Medium 
Common 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 

SPRING LAMB: 


Tere y CEL ERTS ORE GORE REE 16.00@18.00 
SEP rey ORE eee 15.00@16.00 
ee ¥ewhecCaveresvcgssvcdevtses 13.00@ 15.00 


16.00@17.00 
14.00@16.00 
12.00@ 14.00 


CRIS Si. n's.)0'v'6 SW ieweais'd Ke'sh'e sinc 5 6 6 6-6)5:5:0; 25.00@28.00 26.00@28.00 24.00@ 27.00 
III :asa! wb .v' We 59.60 .00160'S +199 vas teu 6 23.00@25.00 FA.COGSR0O  « ncvnecccce 


LAMB (38 lbs. down) : 


SN Fi cc 80d bites anny stias Kes CR ao aid 19.00@ 20.00 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 20.00@ 22.00 
ET Os Waid ou a Gel N pale Dehpeaidis esas o'cemd 17.00@ 19.00 18.00@ 19.00 18.00@ 20.00 19.00@21.00 
MIN i giace aca dak Siwaieedinkcas ack sae caled 13.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 
CIEE ance aaGls.d win'acedK ON Wise h 160-680 wae 12.00@ 13.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@ 16.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
MMO og Soler Sis .00 cis +0 49 ehehin es aivee ne 18.00@ 20.00 18.00@ 20.00 18.00@20.00 20.00@21.00 
eT ore eee 17.00@ 18.00 17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 19.00@20.00 
sin 6 oon d ins wete aude due eeces 13.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
CE oc cccenss frvcecccsedeccecces 12.00@ 13.00 15.00@ 16.00 15.00@1G.00 wee eseee 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
MN, cers Oe Niah'e. ¢ 45's vibe see's a's we Whiners 16.00@ 17 00 16.00G 18.00 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.C0 
Good i eer eee TEE Cre OC 14.00@ 16.00 15.00@17.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 





SVN WSECMa ce cae ste cee'ene deh ees i He 11.00@ 12.00 12.09@14.00 11.00@12.00 11.50@12 00 

Medium TEE ete Vie ee 10,00@ 11.00 10.00@ 12.00 9.00@ 11.00 10.50@ 11.50 
MS SSS a Sa a rr e 9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10,00 8.00@ 9.00 10.00@ 10.50 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

DD errr eer rrrerree US 20.50@ 22.00 21.00@ 23.00 20.00@ 23.00 
SP EE AS o ace bo vrevesdenperegeea 20.00@ 22.00 20.00@ 21.00 20.00@22.00 20,00@22 09 
12-15 Ibs. = Devs cule dad secs ated ab anies 20.00@ 21.00 17.50@19.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 


16.22 Ibs. 
SHOU LDERS. X Y. Style, Skinned: 


pe SS PUEEEE EERIE CLO Pee 16.00@17.00 


PICNICS: 
| SS See ree eee e COCR Pe 


BUTTS, Boston Style: 
4- 


De BR voc cricccvvecceceutceses 19.00@ 22.00 


SPARE RIBS: 


Se devrenecedvcceddsrecsesc 19.00@ 20.00 


15.50@17.00 17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 


17.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 


FONE TN os ccccsavueceatevsceseacts po Se eee ey Genes he Tee ee TTT TS 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular .. DT. - pci Haakon 4 i: Sicoccswepha \ - /epeienesd ee 





BINED, 6 DNS vocieS de cdinne vopeeseses veges 19.00@22.00 


at New York and Chicago. 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


” 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


It seems that the recent Kirschbaum 
evening has served as a stimulus to re- 
awaken interest and activity in asso- 
ciation meetings. Attendance at the 
general membership meeting, held on 
Tuesday evening, April 15, at Ye Olde 
New York Branch, exceeded that of 
any meeting for several months past. 
One of the speakers and guest of the 
branch was M. S. Hoffman, of Hoffman 
& Mayer, West 14th Street, who talked 
on the present poultry situation. Mr. 
Hoffman estimated that there would 
be an increase of about 30% in the pro- 
duction of poultry this year, and in 
order to prevent a glut in the market 
he hoped all members would do their 
utmost to co-operate with the proposed 
drive to increase the consumption of 
poultry. Another speaker was A. Ros- 
marin, who talked on and displayed a 
new refrigerating unit. George Kramer 
gave an interesting little talk on plans 
and activities of the newly-formed Food 
Merchants Insurance Company, which 
will be of great benefit to the members. 
After the meeting refreshments were 
served. 

More than a hundred members and 
representatives from other branches 
participated in the house warming of 
the Brooklyn Branch on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week. This was the first 
meeting in the new headquarters at 81 
Hanson Place and the attendance 
seemed to justify the change to this 
central location. Al Rosen, orator of 
the Branch, personally presented presi- 
dent Anton Hehn with a_ basket of 
flowers. On behalf of the Branch he 
presented president Hehn and past 
president John Hildemann with a foun- 
tain pen and pencil set. Then a mov- 
ing picture of the Esskay plant and a 
comedy film were shown. Refreshments 
were served. Among the visitors were 
national president George Kramer, state 
president David Van Gelder, president 
Al Haas of Eastern District Branch, and 
treasurer Theo. Meyer, past president 
Joseph Rossman of South Brooklyn 
Branch, J. Eschelbacher of Ye Olde 
New York Branch, president Chris 
Rosell of Jamaica Branch and a num- 
ber of others. 


At the meeting of the South Brooklyn 
Branch on Tuesday evening of this week 
it was decided to send out a question- 
naire, polling the section for an opinion 
on early closing Saturdays. If an 
affirmative vote is secured it will be 
given a try-out during the months of 
June, July and August. 


A very interesting meeting was held 
by the Ladies Auxiliary in the Hotel 
McAlpin on Thursday afternoon of last 
week, when it was decided that the meet- 
ing on April 24th would be an open 
social to which the ladies of the mem- 
bers of the Jamaica Branch are to be 
invited. It will take the form of a 
coffee clatch. The annual luncheon and 
theatre party will be held the latter part 
of May, and a committee of Mrs. A. 
Di Matteo, Mrs. Chas. Hembdt, Mrs. 
Oscar Schaefer and Miss M. B. Phillips 
with president Mrs. A. Werner, Jr., ex- 
officio, will secure details. Mrs. F. P. 





Burck was re-appointed official hostess 
with Mrs. E. Schmelzer assistant. 

The Westchester branch will hold its 
annual get-together on Monday, April 
28, at Gene’s Restaurant, South Broad- 
way, Yonkers, N. Y. It will be a beef- 
steak dinner and there will be some 
high-class entertainment. Tickets at 
$4.00 each are available to members 
only and it is to be a stag affair. 

The New York State Association has 
definitely decided on the first week in 
June for the annual convention, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Martin, 
Utica, N. Y. Henry Hoffman, the key 
man of the Association for upper New 
York State, will be the host. 

Charles Kramer, president of Kramer 
Brothers and his sister, Mrs. Anna Stoff, 
a member of the Ladies Auxiliary, cele- 
brated their birthday on April 13. Born 
on the same date, but different years. 


The friends of Fred Hirsch will be 
glad to learn that his daughter, Mrs. 
Walter J. Lundblad, although still in 
the Yonkers hospital, is recovering from 
a serious operation. 

George Anselm, an active member of 
Ye Olde New York Branch, had a birth- 
day on April 9th. 


he 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


W. C. Sherman, insurance depart- 
ment, Wilson & Co., Chicago, spent sev- 
eral days in New York during the past 
week. 

W. T. Hurd, poultry department, 
Swift & Company, central office, New 
York, visited Chicago headquarters for 
a few days last week. 

The thirty-ninth link has been added 
to the chain of Trunz Pork Stores. The 
new shop was opened this month at 
Freeport, Long Island. 

H. S. Johnson, vice president in 
charge of sales, produce department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, visited 
New York for a few days during the 
past week. 

J. A. Kerr, formerly head of the 
smoked meat department, Armour and 
Company, New York, and now retired, 
visited the offices of the company at 120 
Broadway, early last week to renew old 
acquaintances. 

S. James Clark of Wilson & Co., who 
has been sojourning in England: and 
Australia for the past few months, re- 
turned on the S. S. American Banker 
on April 10, and after spending a week 
in New York returned to Chicago. 

Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ending April 12, 1930, was as 
follows: Meat.—Manhattan, 1,554 Ibs. 
Fish—Manhattan, 25 lbs. Poultry and 
Game —Manhattan, 63 lbs. Bronx, 9 
Ibs. Total, 72 Ibs. 
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F. D. Green, assistant general su- 
perintendent, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, spent several days at the New 
York plant of the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Company. Other Chicago 
visitors were R. S. Emmert and Paul 
Schmidt of the casings department. 


M. M. Rosenthal, secretary, Nathan 
Strauss, Inc., spent several days in the 
Boston territory during the past week, 
investigating proposed sites for new 
stores. Leases have recently been 
signed and two Strauss markets will 
be established at 1700 Second ave., New 
York City, and at 279 Hobart st., Perth 
Amboy, N. J 

a 


ANNUAL STAHL-MEYER MEETING. 


At the first annual stockholders meet- 
ing of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., held on April 
15, all members of the board of direct- 
ors who served during the first year, 
were unanimously re-elected. One va- 
cancy on the board, caused by the death 
of Newman E. Drake, was filled by the 
election of C. W. Wohler, formerly 
president of the Empire State Dairy 
Company, which was sold to the Bor- 
den Company several years ago. The 
board of directors includes Otto Stahl, 
chairman; George A. Schmidt, Louis 
Meyer, Otto Weber, Waldemar J. Neu- 


mann, Lester S. Abberley, H. Walter 
ee C. W. Wohlers and Otto R. 
ta 


On April 16 the new beard of direct- 
ors held a meeting in the offices of the 
company at the Otto Stahl, Inc., branch, 
127th Street and Third avenue, New 
York, for the purpose of electing offi- 
cers for the coming year. Unanimous 
action re-elected these officers: George 
A. Schmidt, president; Louis Meyer, 
vice president and treasurer; Otto 
Weber, second vice-president; Walde- 
mar J. Neumann, secretary. 


oe ee 
FRICK NEW YORK OFFICES. 


New York district offices and East- 
ern division offices of Frick Company, 
Waynesboro, Pa., have been moved from 
39 Cortlandt street, where they have 
been continuously located for more than 
30 years, to the building known as 370 
Lexington Ave., New York City. Com- 
pany officials state this move is dic- 
tated by the continued growth of the 
business, as well as a desire to give 
friends and patrons the best possible 
service. 

The new address, in addition to be- 
ing very close to Grand Central Sta- 
tion, is adjacent to the subway station 
at 42nd and Lexington, from which all 
points in Greater New York are easily 
reached. The Frick offices in the 27- 
story Lexington Avenue building will 
occupy rooms 612 and 613. 

J. A. Mikesell, district manager, and 
his assistants, J. T. Murphy and M. B. 
Weinberg, comprise the present staff 
of the district office, and are extend- 
ing to every one in the industry an in- 
vitation to visit them at the new ad- 
dress. L. Howard Jenks, Eastern di- 
vision manager, is also to be found at 
the new location and extends a cordial 
welcome. 
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The Stockinet Smoking Process 


U. S. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 
Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 


Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 
Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
of Mr. Stockinet appearance 


Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 


For Further Particulars Write or Phone 
THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. Phone Calumet 0349 





all 


























Think of “English Breakfast Sausage” 
and order 


iquaspice 


PORK SEASONING 


The mildest, sweetest Seasoning you 
can buy—the meat flavor will pre- 
dominate. Use LIQUASPICE in your 
Pork Patties and “fancy link break- 
fast style.” 


Liquaspice, Inc., 3702 S. Loomis Place, Chicago 











Spicy Suggestions 





For fine seasonings try 


DRY ESSENCE OF NATURAL SPICES 


(Pat. Applied for) 


“The perfect seasoning for meat products” 





Mannufactured by 


Wm. J. Stange Co. 


Manufacturers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


2549 W. Madison St. Chicago 





























NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 

















Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 





_rseanaeaes aeramaemies 





Salt the Price of a Dusky Queen 


The savage chieftan of the Sierra Leone 
district on the coast of Africa buys his 
dusky bride with the most precious sub- 
stance known to his primitive tribe—life- 
giving salt. 


The packing industry, too, sets a high 
value on salt, since it is indispensable in 
its work. It esteems Worcester Salt 
above all others because it can be de- ° 
pended upon for purity, quick solubility 
and absolute uniformity of flavor. 


It Takes the 
To Make the Best 


RCES 
Weare 


71-73 Murray Street New York, N. Y. 


Refineries: 
Piffard, N. Y. 
Offices: 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Columbus, 
Charlotte, N. C., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Silver Springs, N. Y. Ecorse, Michigan 




















Write for Prices and Delivery 


‘‘Niagara Brand’”’ 


Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre 
(Nitrate of Potash) and Double 
Refined Nitrate of Soda 


“The old reliable way to cure 
meat right” 








Both Complying with Requirements 
of the B. A. I. 


Manufactured by 


BATTELLE & RENWICK 


Established 1840 
80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good 

Steers, medium 

Cows, common and medium 
Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice $ 9.50@10.50 
Lambs, — 8.25@ 9.50 

mbs, comm 7.50@ 8.25 
Ewes, Reon nog to choic 4.50@ 6.50 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 lbs 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 Ibs. 


$11.50@14.50 
8.50@ 11.50 


@10.50 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs... 
Pigs, 80 Ibs. 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs 


DRESSED | BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


native heavy 
native light 
common to fair................ 21 


WESTERN eee BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 ! 
Native choice yearlings, 100@600 Ibs. . 
to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


@15.50 
@16.00 
@16.00 
@16.00 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


Tenderloins, 4@ 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


NE ES Ce ee Pree ees 28 
Good to choice veal 


6 Ibs. 


@18 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime 
Lambs, good 
Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 

Pork tenderloins, sh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen................ 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs 

Butts, boneless, Western................ 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 a avg.. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. 2 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, *8G8 Ibs. 
average 16 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. 

Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 
Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon, boneless, city 


1 
Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. avg. @19 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, a: 
Fresh steer tongues. 1 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, ft 

Oxtails 


26c a pound 


Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9144-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals.... 1.80 1.90 2.10 3.00 
Prime No. 2 veals.... 1.60 1.65 1.85 wg 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 1.45 x 1.75 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 1.20 1.30 1.50 
Branded Gruby .... 75 -80 1.00 1.40 
Number At value—— 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


@38% 
351%4@37% 


extra (92 score) 
firsts (88 to 89 score)....... 


lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


seconds (84 to 87 score)..... 32% @34% 
31 @32 


oxtra, dozen 
Extra, firsts, doz. 


a ee oe er 34a rat 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, 
Leghorn, 


Fowls, 


fancy, via ete --25 @27 
Fowls, : g 


via express. @27 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...28 @31 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...28 @32 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @31 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...: @30 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...26 @29 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to ae nae to fey.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. @ 32 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, hs 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 


¢ 32 
@3l 
@30 
Turkeys— 
Western, 
Western, 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Chickens, Hothouse broilers. barrels: 
Prime, under 2 lbs @43 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., @31 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., @32 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., @3l 
Ducks— 


Long Island 


young toms, 
young hens, 


prime to fancy .31 
prime to fancy.30 


@33 
@32 


@35 


@22 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Apr. 10, 1930: 

Apr. 4 5 7 10 
Chicago ..37% 38 387% 86k, 
N. Y. ...30— 39— 39— 38% 
Boston ..39% 39% 39%— 39%— 39— 
Phila. ...40 40 40 40 39 39% 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

37% 838 38 37% 37% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Iast — Since Jan. 1 — 

Apr. 10. were, year. 1930. 1929. 
Chicago. 41,372 45,376 38,312 801,595 804,435 
N. Y.... 59,751 59,373 52,481 955,541 932,769 
14,825 12,881 16,966 228.136 283,414 
19,629 12,478 297,948 302,428 


—37 


Boston. . 
Phila. . 


120,237 2,283,220 2,323,046 
(Ibs.): 


Total. 135, 577 134, 399 
Cold storage movement 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 


In Out 
Apr. 10. Apr. 10. 
Chicago .... 31,656 62,055 
New York... 39, 704 103,064 3,753,229 
26,804 1,344,245 
77,232 1,214,795 


On hand 
Apr. 11. 


3,416,451 


Total 269,155 9,728,720 2,543,169 


April 19, 1930. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 lbs 
Ammonium sulphate, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New Y 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory 
Fish guano, foreign, 183@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. L 4. 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia 
3% A. A. f.0.b. fish factory.. "3.75 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 2.14 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. bulk. ......ccccccces 3.50 & 10c 
Tankage, unground 9@10% ammo...3.40 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton c.i.f 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
per ton, c.i.f 
Acid phosphate, —, a Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% fia’ 


double 


@25.00 
@36.00 
@ 9.00 


12.65 
9.20 
37.15 


Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 

Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 

Black or striped hoofs, per ton. 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 

Horns, according to grade 








Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


ey 


a of cena Feeds 


st St. 
NEW YORK ‘CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 
c' is 

















Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation ond furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 




















“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 





























